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CHAPTER XXI, 


Ir was dark again on the second 
afternoon when Kirsteen, all dizzy, 
feverish, and bewildered, attained once 
more, so to speak, to solid ground, 
after so much that had flown past her, 
endless, monotonous whirling in incon- 
ceivable flats and levels through night 
and through day. She put her foot 
upon the pavement timidly, and gave 
a frightened glance about her, knowing 
herself to be in London—that fabulous 
place of which she had never been sure 
whether it were not altogether a fairy 
tale. The journey had been like a 
dream, but of a different kind. She 
had seemed to herself to be sitting still 
as in an island in the seas and seeing 
the wastes of earth sweep past her, 
field pursuing field. There were hills 
too, but little ones, not much worthy 
the attention, and they too went 
coursing after each other, with all 
the sheep upon them and the trees 
and villages at their feet. There were 
pauses in the dream in which a great 
deal of commotion went on, and horses 
champed, and men shouted, and the 
coach swayed to and fro; but she 
formed to herself no definite idea of any- 
thing that was going on. People came 
to the coach door and spoke of dinner 
and supper, but Kirsteen was too shy 
to eat, though now and then she 
stepped down, feeling that she was 
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stiffening into stone. And then the 
long night came, through which went 
the same roll and jar and jolt of the 
coach, and now and then a feverish 
interval of noise and distraction break- 
ing the doze into which she had fallen. 
She was too much agitated, too un- 
assured, too conscious of the break 
with all her former life and habits 
which she was making, to enjoy the 
journey or the sight of so many new 
places or the novelty in everything. 
And yet there was a certain wild 
pleasure in the rush through the 
night, even in the languor of weari- 
ness that crept over her and betrayed 
her into sleep, and the strange awaken- 
ing to feel that it was no dream but 
that still, even while she slept, the 
fields and hedges were flying past and 
the journey going on. The second 
day, however, was one long bewilder- 
ment and confusion to Kirsteen, who 
was altogether unaccustomed to the 
kind of fatigue involved in travelling ; 
and when she was set down finally in 
the midst of all the lights and com- 
motion, the passengers tumbling down 
from above and from behind, the little 
crowd of people awaiting their friends, 
the ostlers, the coachmen, the porters 
with the luggage, her bewilderment 
reached its climax. She was pushed 
about by men running to and fro, 
getting out boxes and bags and every 
kind of package, and by the loiterers 
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who had gathered to see the coach come 
in, and by the people who had not 
found their friends, some of whom 
came and peered into her face, as if 
she might perhaps be the person for 
whom they looked. Kirsteen at length 
managed to get out of the crowd, and 
stood in a corner waiting till the din 
should be over, observing with all the 
keenness that was left in her till she 
found some ove whose face she could 
trust. She found at last a man who 
was “a decent-like man,” whom she 
thought she could venture to address, 
_ and, going up to him, asked if he 
could direct her to Miss Jean Brown’s, 
the mantua-maker? “I have got the 
address in my pocket,” she said, “ but 
perhaps ye will know.” ‘No, miss,” 
said the decent-like man, “ there’s a 
many Browns. I think | knows half 
a hundred.” ‘She is a person from 
Ayrshire,” said Kirsteen. “They 
don’t put up where they comes from, 
not commonly,” said her friend, with 
a grin, “but if you ’as a letter, miss, 
I advise you to louk at it.” Kirsteen 
had doubts about betraying the where- 
abouts of her pocket in this strange 
place, but another glance assured her 
that he was an unusually decent-like 
man ; and, besides, what could she do? 
She took out cautiously the letter with 
Miss Jean Brown’s address. ‘ Chapel 
Street, Mayfair, will that be near 
hand?” she said, 

“Bless you, that’s the West End, 
that is—it’s miles and miles away.” 

Kirsteen’s heart sank so that she 
could have cried—miles and miles !— 
after her long jolting in the coach. 
The tears came to hereyes. Butafter 
a moment she recovered herself, feel- 
ing the utter futility of yielding to 
any weakness now. ‘Could you direct 
me the way to go?” she said, “for I’m 
a stranger in London.” To see her 
standing there, with her bundle in her 
hand and her cloak on her arm, making 
this very unnecessary explanation 
was a pathetic sight. The decent-like 
man was touched—perhaps he had 
daughters of his own, 

“T might find the way,” he said, 


“for I’m a Londoner born, but a 
stranger like you, fresh from the 
country, as anybody can see, and 
ready to believe whatever is told you 
—no,no! The thing you’ve got to do, 
miss, is to take a coach—” 

“ A coach!” said Kirsteen in horror. 
“Is London such a big place, then, 
that it wants a coach to go from one 
part to another?” 

“Tt’s a hackney coach, if you have 
ever heard of such a thing,” said the 
man. “I'll call one for you if you 
please. It is the best thing to do. 
You could never find your way by 
night even though you might in the 
day.” 

Kirsteen hesitated for a moment. 
“Tt will cost a great deal,” she said, 
looking wistfully from the yard into 
the crowded street, with its flaring 
lamps, and the hoarse cries that came 
from it.. She shrank back to the side 
of her new friend as she gazed, feeling 
more than ever like a shipwrecked 
mariner, not knowing among what 
kind of savages she might fall. “Oh, 
will ye tell me what to do?” she said, 
with a quite unjustifiable faith in the 
decent-like man. 

However, it is sometimes good to 
trust, and the result of Kirsteen’s 
confidence was that she soon found 
herself in a hackney coach, driving, a 
very forlorn wayfarer indeed, through 
what seemed to be an endless suc- 
cession of streets. She had asked her 
friend humbly whether he would take 
it amiss if she offered him a shilling 
for his kindness, and he had taken 
a load off her mind by accepting the 
coin with much readiness, but in re- 
turn had filled her with confusion by 
asking where was her luggage? “Oh, 
it will be quite right when I get 
there,” Kirsteen had said, deeply 
blushing, and feeling that both the 
coachman and her acquaintance of the 
yard must think very poorly of her. 
And then that long drive began. 
Every corner that was turned, and 
there were she thought a hundred, 
Kirsteen felt that now at last she 
must have reached her journey’s end ; 
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and on each such occasion her heart 
gave a wild throb, for how could she 
tell how Miss Jean would receive her, 
or if there would be rest for her at 
last? And then there would come a 
respite, another long ramble between 
lines of dark houses with muffled lights 
in the windows, and then another cor- 
ner and another leap of her pulses. 
She thought hours must have elapsed 
before at last, with a jar that shook 
her from head to foot, the lumbering 
vehicle came to a stop. Kirsteen 
stepped out almost speechless with 
excitement, and gave something, she 
could scarcely tell what, to the coach- 
man; and then even this conductor 
of a moment, whose face she could 
scarcely see in the dark, clambered up 
on his box and trotted away, leaving 
her alone. She thought, with a pang, 
that he might have waited just a 
moment to see whether they would let 
her in. It would only have been kind 
—and what could she do in that 
dreadful case if they did not? And 
what was she to Miss Jean Brown 
that they should let her in? Her 
loneliness and helplessness, and the 
very little thread of possibility that 
there was between her and despair, 
came over Kirsteen like a sudden 
blight as she stood outside the un- 
known door in the dark street. She 
began to tremble and shiver, though 
she tried with all her might to subdue 
herself. But she was very tired—she 
had eaten scarcely anything for two 
days. And this great gloomy town 
which had swallowed her little exist- 
ence seemed so dark and _ terrible. 
There was no light to show either 
knocker or bell, and she stood groping, 
almost ready to give up the attempt 
and sit down upon the steps and be 
found dead there, as she had heard 
poor girls often were in London. She 
had come to this pitch of desperation 
when her hand suddenly touched some- 
thing that proved to be a bell. Im- 
mediately her heart stood still, with 
a new and keener excitement. She 
waited clinging to the railing, holding 
her breath. 
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It seemed a long time before there 
was any response. Finally a door 
opened, not the door at which Kirs- 
teen stood, but one below, and a faint 
light shone out upon a little area into 
which stepped a figure half visible. 
“Who is there? And what may you 
be wanting ?”’ said a voice. 

“T was wanting to speak to Miss 
Jean Brown,” Kirsteen said. 

“Miss Brown never sees anybody 
at this hour. Ye can come to-morrow 
if ye want to see her.” 

“Oh,” cried Kirsteen, her voice 
shrill with trouble, “but I cannot 
wait till to-morrow! It’s very urgent. 
It’s one from her sister in Scotland. 
Oh, if ye have any peety ask her— 
just ask her !—for I cannot wait.” 

Another figure now came out below, 
and there was a short consultation. 
“Are ye the new lass from the Hie- 
lands?” said another voice. 

Even at this forlorn moment the 
heart of Kirsteen Douglas rose up 
against this indignity. “I am from 
the Hielands,” she said: then anxiety 
and wretchedness got the better of 
her pride. ‘ Yes, yes,” she cried, “I 
am anything ye please; but let me 
in, oh, let me in, if ye would not have 
me die!” 

“Who is that at the front door! 
Can ye not open the front door? Is 
there not a woman in the house that 
has her hearing but me that am the 
mistress of it?” cried a new voice 
within; a vigorous footstep came 
thumping along the passage, the door 
was suddenly thrown open, and Kirs- 
teen found herself in front of a flaring 
candle which dazzled her eyes, held 
up by a woman in a rustling silk dress 
half covered by a large white muslin 
apron. Perhaps the white apron made 
the most of the resemblance, but the 
worn-out girl was not in a condition 
to discriminate. She stumbled into 
the house without asking another 
question, and crying “Oh, Miss Jean!” 
half fell at the feet of Mary’ret’s 
sister, feeling as if all her cares were 
over and her haven reached. 

“ Yes, I am just Miss Jean,” said 
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who had gathered to see the coach come 
in, and by the people who had not 
found their friends, some of whom 
came and peered into her face, as if 
she might perhaps be the person for 
whom they looked. Kirsteen at length 
managed to get out of the crowd, and 
stood in a corner waiting till the din 
should be over, observing with all the 
keenness that was left in her till she 
found some one whose face she could 
trust. She found at last a man who 
was “a decent-like man,” whom she 
thought she could venture to address, 
_ and, going up to him, asked if he 
could direct her to Miss Jean Brown’s, 
the mantua-maker? “I have got the 
address in my pocket,” she said, “ but 
perhaps ye will know.” “No, miss,” 
said the decent-like man, “ there’s a 
many Browns. I think I knows half 
a hundred.” ‘She is a person from 
Ayrshire,” said Kirsteen. “They 
don’t put up where they comes from, 
not commonly,” said her friend, with 
a grin, “but if you ’as a letter, miss, 
I advise you to lovk at it.” Kirsteen 
had doubts about betraying the where- 
abouts of her pocket in this strange 
place, but another glance assured her 
that he was an unusually decent-like 
man ; and, besides, what could she do? 
She took out cautiously the letter with 
Miss Jean Brown’s address. ‘ Chapel 
Street, Mayfair, will that be near 
hand?” she said. 

“Bless you, that’s the West End, 
that is—it’s miles and miles away.” 

Kirsteen’s heart sank so that she 
could have cried—miles and miles !— 
after her long jolting in the coach. 
The tears came to hereyes. But after 
a moment she recovered herself, feel- 
ing the utter futility of yielding to 
any weakness now. ‘Could you direct 
me the way to go?” she said, “for I’m 
a stranger in London.” To see her 
standing there, with her bundle in her 
hand and her cloak on her arm, making 
this very unnecessary explanation 
was a pathetic sight. The decent-like 
man was touched—perhaps he had 
daughters of his own. 

“T might find the way,” he said, 


“for I’m a Londoner born, but a 
stranger like you, fresh from the 
country, as anybody can see, and 
ready to believe whatever is told you 
—no,no! The thing you’ve got to do, 
miss, is to take a coach—” 

“ A coach!” said Kirsteen in horror. 
“Ts London such a big place, then, 
that it wants a coach to go from one 
part to another?” 

“It’s a hackney coach, if you have 
ever heard of such a thing,” said the 
man. “I'll call one for you if you 
please. It is the best thing to do. 
You could never find your way by 
night even though you might in the 
day.” 

Kirsteen hesitated for a moment. 
“It will cost a great deal,” she said, 
looking wistfully from the yard into 
the crowded street, with its flaring 
lamps, and the hoarse cries that came 
from it.. She shrank back to the side 
of her new friend as she gazed, feeling 
more than ever like a shipwrecked 
mariner, not knowing among what 
kind of savages she might fall. “Oh, 
will ye tell me what to do?” she said, 
with a quite unjustifiable faith in the 
decent-like man. 

However, it is sometimes good to 
trust, and the result of Kirsteen’s 
confidence was that she soon found 
herself in a hackney coach, driving, a 
very forlorn wayfarer indeed, through 
what seemed to be an endless suc- 
cession of streets. She had asked her 
friend humbly whether he would take 
it amiss if she offered him a shilling 
for his kindness, and he had taken 
a load off her mind by accepting the 
coin with much readiness, but in re- 
turn had filled her with confusion by 
asking where was her luggage? “Oh, 
it will be quite right when I get 
there,” Kirsteen had said, deeply 
blushing, and feeling that both the 
coachman and her acquaintance of the 
yard must think very poorly of her. 
And then that long drive began. 
Every corner that was turned, and 
there were she thought a hundred, 
Kirsteen felt that now at last she 
must have reached her journey’s end ; 

















and on each such occasion her heart 
gave a wild throb, for how could she 
tell how Miss Jean would receive her, 
or if there would be rest for her at 
last? And then there would come a 
respite, another long ramble between 
lines of dark houses with muffled lights 
in the windows, and then another cor- 
ner and another leap of her pulses. 
She thought hours must have elapsed 
before at last, with a jar that shook 
her from head to foot, the lumbering 
vehicle came to a stop. Kirsteen 
stepped out almost speechless with 
excitement, and gave something, she 
could scarcely tell what, to the coach- 
man; and then even this conductor 
of a moment, whose face she could 
scarcely see in the dark, clambered up 
on his box and trotted away, leaving 
her alone. She thought, with a pang, 
that he might have waited just a 
moment to see whether they would let 
her in. It would only have been kind 
—-and what could she do in that 
dreadful case if they did not? And 
what was she to Miss Jean Brown 
that they should let her in? Her 
loneliness and helplessness, and the 
very little thread of possibility that 
there was between her and despair, 
came over Kirsteen like a sudden 
blight as she stood outside the un- 
known door in the dark street. She 
began to tremble and shiver, though 
she tried with all her might to subdue 
herself. But she was very tired—she 
had eaten scarcely anything for two 
days. And this great gloomy town 
which had swallowed her little exist- 
ence seemed so dark and terrible. 
There was no light to show either 
knocker or bell, and she stood groping, 
almost ready to give up the attempt 
and sit down upon the steps and be 
found dead there, as she had heard 
poor girls often were in London. She 
had come to this pitch of desperation 
when her hand suddenly touched some- 
thing that proved to be a bell. Im- 
mediately her heart stood still, with 
a new and keener excitement. She 
waited clinging to the railing, holding 
her breath. 
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It seemed a long time before there 
was any response. Finally a door 
opened, not the door at which Kirs- 
teen stood, but one below, and a faint 
light shone out upon a little area into 
which stepped a figure half visible. 
“ Who is there? And what may you 
be wanting ?”’ said a voice. 

“T was wanting to speak to Miss 
Jean Brown,” Kirsteen said. 

“Miss Brown never sees anybody 
at this hour. Ye can come to-morrow 
if ye want to see her.” 

“Oh,” cried Kirsteen, her voice 
shrill with trouble, “but I cannot 
wait till to-morrow! It’s very urgent. 
It’s one from her sister in Scotland. 
Oh, if ye have any peety ask her— 
just ask her !—for I cannot wait.” 

Another figure now came out below, 
and there was a short consultation. 
“Are ye the new lass from the Hie- 
lands?” said another voice, 

Even at this forlorn moment the 
heart of Kirsteen Douglas rose up 
against this indignity. “I am from 
the Hielands,” she said: then anxiety 
and wretchedness got the better of 
her pride. ‘ Yes, yes,” she cried, “I 
am anything ye please; but let me 
in, oh, let me in, if ye would not have 
me die!” 

“Who is that at the front door? 
Can ye not open the front door? Is 
there not a woman in the house that 
has her hearing but me that am the 
mistress of it?” cried a new voice 
within; a vigorous footstep came 
thumping along the passage, the door 
was suddenly thrown open, and Kirs- 
teen found herself in front of a flaring 
candle which dazzled her eyes, held 
up by a woman in a rustling silk dress 
half covered by a large white muslin 
apron. Perhaps the white apron made 
the most of the resemblance, but the 
worn-out girl was not in a condition 
to discriminate. She stumbled into 
the house without asking another 
question, and crying “Oh, Miss Jean!” 
half fell at the feet of Mary’ret’s 
sister, feeling as if all her cares were 
over and her haven reached. 

“ Yes, I am just Miss Jean,” said 
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the mistress of the house, holding her 
candle so as to throw its full light on 
Kirsteen’s face. “But who are you? 
I dinna ken ye. You're from the 
auld country, that’s easy to be seen ; 
but I canna take in every Scots lass 
that comes with Miss Jean in her 
mouth. Who are ye, lassie? But 
ye’re no a common lass. The Lord 
keep us, yell never be my sister 
Marg’ret’s young leddy from Drum- 
carro?” 

Miss Jean put down her candle 
hastily on a table, and took Kirs- 
teen’s hands. ‘“ You’re cauld and 
you’re in a tremble, and ye dinna say 
a word. Come in, come in to the fire, 
and tell me, bairn, if it’s you.” 

Then there followed a few moments 
or minutes in which Kirsteen did not 
know what happened. But the clouds 
cleared away and she found herself in 
a room full of warm firelight, seated 
in a great chair, and herself saying 
(as if it was another person) “I 
thought I had got home and that it 
was Marg’ret.”’ 

“ But you called me Miss Jean.” 

“Ah,” said Kirsteen, now fully 
aware what she was saying and no 
longer feeling like another person. 
“T knew it was Miss Jean, but it 
was my Marg’ret too. It was maybe 
this,” she said touching the white 
apron, “ but it was mostly your kind, 
kind eyne.” 

“ I’m feared you're a flatterer,” said 
Miss Jean; “my eyne might be once 
worth taking notice of, but not now. 
But you're just worn out, and famish- 
ing, and cauld and tired. Eh, to think 
a Miss Douglas of Drumcarro should 
come to my house like this, and no- 
body to meet you, or receive you, or 
pay you any attention! It was just 
an inspiration that I went to the door 
myself. But your room will be ready 
in a moment, and ye shall have some 
supper and a cup of tea.’’ She paused 
a moment and cast a glance round. 
“Did you bring your—luggage with 
ye?” she said, 

Kirsteen laughed, but blushed a 
little. “I have nothing but my 
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bundle ; I came away in such a hurry 
—and on my feet.” 

Miss Jean blushed far more than 
Kirsteen did. She “thought shame 
for the servants.” ‘We must say 
ye left it at the office and it’s coming 
to-morrow,” she said anxicusly. And 
then care and warmth and a sense of 
well-being and comfort and rest so 
enveloped Kirsteen that she remem- 
bered little more. There was a coming 
and going of various faces into the 
light, a bustle of preparation, Miss 
Jean’s keys taken out and brought back, 
consultations about the spare room, 
and the well-aired sheets, through all 
of which she sat happy and passive, 
seeing and hearing everything once 
more as if she were another person. 
The dark seas seemed to have been tra- 
versed, the unknown depths fathomed, 
and paradise attained. Perhaps the 
blazing fire, the fragrant tea, the little 
hasty meal, were not very paradisaical 
elements ; but even these creature com- 
forts acquire a sentiment after a long, 
tedious journey, especially when the 
tired traveller retains all the quick 
sensations of youth, and is delivered 
from the horrible exaggerated terrors 
of inexperience as well as the mere 
fatigue of body and soul. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THe journey over and the end 
attained! This was the thought that 
came to Kirsteen’s mind as she opened 
her eyes upon the morning—not so 
tired, she reflected, as she had been at 
the inn at Arrochar, at Mrs. Mac- 
farlane’s, after her first day’s walk. 
Was that a year ago? she asked her- 
self. The adventures by the way, the 
long lines of loch and hill, the villages 
and the silent kirks which had seemed 
to make her safer whenever she saw 
them, the great flaring dark image of 
Glasgow, relieved by the sight of Anne 
and her babies, and the green with the 
bleaching, the whirl of the long un- 
broken journey, rattling, jolting, roll- 
ing, hour after hour through day and 
night — the strange passage in the 
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dark through unknown London, and 
finally this little room in which she 
opened her eyes, lying still and closing 
them again to enjoy the sensation of 
rest, then opening them to see the 
yellow fog of the morning like a veil 
against the two small windows already 
shrouded by curtains, to which Kirs- 
teen was unaccustomed and which 
seemed to shut out all air and light— 
if that could be called light that 
pressed upon the panes with a yellow 
solidity just touched by a wintry sun. 
Were all her journeyings over, and 
had she reached the new world in 
which she was to live? 

Her bundle had been carefully 
opened, her linen laid out in a drawer 
half open to show her where to find 
it, her second gown hung carefully up, 
shaken out of its creases by a skilful 
hand. Miss Jean herself had done 
this, still “thinking shame for the 
servants” of the new-comer’s scant 
possessions. It was already known all 
through the house that a distinguished 
visitor, Miss Douglas of Drumcarro, 
had arrived, a visitor of whose name 
Miss Jean was very proud, though a 
little mystified by her arrival, and 
wondering much to know what such 
a phenomenon as the arrival of a girl 
of good family unattended in London 
and at her house might mean. She 
was proud to give the needed hospi- 
tality, but why it should be to her, 
and not to any of her “grand con- 
nections,” that Kirsteen had come, mys- 
tified the dressmaker. And Marg’ret 
in her letter had givef no explanation ; 
“Miss Kirsteen will tell you every- 
thing herself,” was all she had said. 
The seamstresses down below, and the 
servants still lower down who had 
mistaken the young lady for a new 
lass, were all in much excitement dis- 
cussing the strange event. It was 
probably some story with love in it, 
the young women thought, and were 
all eager for a glimpse of the new- 
comer or for any contribution to her 
history. 

She was nearly dressed when Miss 
Jean came with a gentle tap at the 
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door. “I was thinking you would 
perhaps like your breakfast in bed, my 
dear young lady. You have had a 
dreadful journey. From Glasgow in 
two days, and cramped up in the coach 
the whole time. But bless me, you are 
already dressed,” she added, scanning 
the gown in which Kirsteen had just 
clothed herself, from head to foot, or 
rather from hem to throat. Miss Jean 
looked it all over, and gave it a twitch 
here and there, and smoothed the 
shoulders with her hand. “It’s not 
ill made for the country,” she said, 
“and fits you well enough, but these 
little puffed sleeves are out of fashion 
for morning dress. You must let me 
put you in the mode, Miss Douglas, 
before ye are seen in the world.” 
Miss Jean herself wore a stuff gown, 
crossed over upon the bosom, and open 
at the neck which was covered with a 
neckerchief of voluminous white net 
underneath the gown. She wore a 
brown front with little curls, and a 
close cap tied under her chin for morn- 
ing wear, with a large and long muslin 
apron trimmed round with muslin 
work and lace. She had a large and 
ruddy countenance, with eyes like 
Marg’ret’s, kind and soft. Kirsteen 
was surprised to find, however, how 
little in the morning was the resem- 
blance which she had thought so great 
in the night. Marg’ret, though the 
virtual mistress of the house at home, 
never changed the dress and aspect of 
a servant woman for anything more 
becoming the housekeeper. But Miss 
Jean was more imposing than many 
of the country ladies, with a large 
gold watch like a small warming-pan 
hooked to her side, and her handker- 
chief fastened by a brooch of real 
pearls. To have this personage ad- 
dressing her so respectfully, looking 
forward to her entry into the grand 
world, overwhelmed the girl who 
already she felt owed her so much. 
“Oh,” she said, “ Miss Jean—I 
have not come to London to be seen in 
the world. I’m just a poor runaway 
from home. I promised Marg’ret I 
would tell you everything. Nothing 
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can change the Douglas blood. We 
have that, but we have little more; 
and all my father thinks of is to push 
on the boys and restore the old family. 
The lassies are just left to shift for 
themselves.” 

“That is often the case, my dear 
young lady. Ye must just marry, 
and do as well for yourselves in that 
way.” 

“ We are three of us at home, and 
wecan do nothing, and what does it 
matter being a Douglas if ye have no 
siller? I’ve come away, not to see 
the world, but to make my fortune, 
Miss Jean.” 

Miss Jean threw up her hands in 
dismay. “ Bless the bairn, to make 
her fortune!” she cried. 

“That's just what I intend,” cried 
Kirsteen. “I'll not marry a man to 
deceive him when I care for nothing 
but his money. I'll marry no man, 
except—and I’ve just come to London 
to work for my living—and make my 
fortune, if I can.” 

“Whisht, whisht, whisht!” cried 
Miss Jean, “that’s all very well in a lad, 
—and there’s just quantities of them 
goes into the city without a penny and 
comes out like nabobs in their car- 
riages—but not women, my dear, let 
alone young lassies like you.” 

“Twill not be a young lass for ever, 
Miss Jean.” 

“No,” said the dressmaker shaking 
her head, “ ye may be sure of that, 
my dear lamb. That’s just the one 
thing that never happens. But ye'll 
be married, and happy, and bairns at 
your knee, before your youth’s past, 
for that,” she said, with a sigh, “I’m 
thinking, my dear, is the best way. 
[ was never one that had much to do 
with the men. There's some does it, 
and some not. Look at Marg’ret and 
me, ne'er had such a thought; but 
now we're getting old both the one 
and the other, and who will we 
have to lay our heads in the grave? 
—not one belonging to us. We're 
just as the auld Queen said, dry 
trees.” 

“Not Marg’ret,” cried Kirsteen, 


“not while one of us is to the fore! 
Iam not wishing to lay her head in 
the grave, but for love and faithful- 
ness she will never lack as long as 
there is a Douglas to the fore.” 

“Tt’s a real pleasure to me,” said 
Miss Jean, putting her handkerchief 
to her eyes, “to hear ye speak. And 
well I know Marg’ret would want 
before you wanted, any one of the 
family. So it’s on both sides, and a 
grand thing to see a faithful servant 
so respected. Now, Miss Douglas—” 

“My name is Kirsteen.” 

“Well, Miss Kirsteen. You'll just 
take a good rest, and look about you, 
and see the follies of London before 
ye think anything more about making 
your fortune. Eh, to hear those bairns 
speak! Ye would think it was the 
easiest thing in the world to make a 
fortune. Ye would think ye had but 
to put forth your hand and take it. 
That’s just my nephew John’s opinion, 
that has got a small place in an office 
in Fleet Street, and is thinking what 
grand things he'll have in the show 
the year he’s Lord Mayor. He was 
not satisfied at all with the last one,’ 
said Miss Jean, with a hearty laugh. 
*“* Auntie,’ says he, ‘it shall be very 
different when it comes to my turn.’ 
And the laddie has fifteen shillings a 
week, and to fend for himself! But, 
my dear,” she said, smoothing Kir- 
steen’s shoulder once more, and giving 
a twitch to the one line in her gown 
which did not hang as Miss Jean 
approved, “by the time we have pur 
ye into the last fashion, and ye’ve 
been at a grand party or two, ye'll 
have changed your tune.” 

“Who will bid me to grand 
parties?” said Kirsteen; but Miss 
Jean had disappeared and did not 
hear. It gave Kirsteen a little pang 
to think there was nobody who could 
interfere, no “ grand connections” 
such as the mantua-maker supposed, 
to call her to the world, a pang not so 
much for herself as for the mortifica 
tion involved in Miss Jean’s discovery 
of the fact. As for grand parties 
Kirsteen had found out that they were 























a delusion. The ball at the Castle had 
filled her with dreams of pleasure, but 
yet nothing but harm had come of it. 
She had been neglected while there, 
and received none of the homage which 
every girl is taught to expect, and she 
had found only Glendochart, whose 
suit had cost her her home and every- 
thing that had been dear. A tear 
stole to Kirsteen’s eye as she made 
this reflection, but it never fell, so 
quickly did her heart rise to the ex- 
citement of the novelty around her. 
She said to herself that even if there 
was no Glendochart she would not 
now go back. She would stay and 
work and make her fortune, and make 


Jeanie an heiress, and get every dainty . 


that London could provide to send to 
her mother. She would buy a carriage 
for her mother, and easy couches and 
down pillows and everything that 
heart could desire ; and then when he 
came back—the tear rose again, but 
only to make brighter the triumphant 
smile in Kirsteen’s eyes. Let the 
others go to grand parties if they 
could (Mary would like it) but as for 
her, she would make her fortune, and 
be a help to every one that bore her 
name. She knelt down by her bedside 
to say her prayers, her heart so throb- 
bing with purpose and anticipation 
that she could scarcely go through 
these devout little forms which had 
been the liturgy of her childhood. 
“Oh, that I may make my fortune 
and help them all,” was the real peti- 
tion of her heart. To suggest any- 
thing so worldly to her Maker would 
have been blasphemy according to the 
creed which Kirsteen had been taught, 
but this was the breath of intense 
aspiration that carried up the little 
innocent petitions. She rose from her 
knees in a thrill of purpose and feel- 
ing. ‘They shall not be shamed as 
they think, they shall be thankful 
there was Kirsteen among the lassies, 
as well as seven sons to make Drum- 
carrogreat again. Oh, maybe not Drum- 
carro but the old Douglas country !” 
Kirsteen said to herself. And so went 
down stairs glowing to see what the 
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new sphere was in which she was to 
conquer the world. And then when 
he came back ! 

Kirsteen was quite unacquainted 
with the kind of house, tall and 
straight and thin, in which, as in the 
fashionable quarter, Miss Jean had 
established herself. The thread of 
narrow street filled with a foggy 
smoky air through which the red 
morning sun struggled—the blank line 
of houses opposite, and the dreary 
wall of the church or chapel which 
gave it its name, seemed to her petty 
and dingy and small beyond descrip- 
tion, all the more that Miss Jean 
evidently expected her visitor to be 
impressed with the fashionable cha- 
racter of the locality. “The rooms 
were a great deal bigger where we 
were, near Russell Square,” she said, 
“and more convenient for the work ; 
but fashion is just everything, and this 
is where all my leddies live. You 
could not be expected to go back to 
Bloomsbury having once got foot in 
Mayfair.” Naturally Kirsteen was 
quite incapable of contradicting this 
axiom, which everybody in the work- 
room considered incontrovertible. The 
work-room was a long room built out 
at the back of the house, with many 
windows, 1nd walls which had nodecora- 
tion except a few plates of the fashions 
pinned to them, as being particularly 
lovely. Along table ran down the 
middle at which were seated a number 
of young women, every one of whom 
to Kirsteen’s inexperienced perceptions 
was infinitely more fashionable, more 
imposing than her highest conception 
of herself had ever come to; and they 
spoke fine English, with an accent 
which was to be sure not so easily 
understood as her own, but had an air 
of refinement which impressed Kirs- 
teen much. Were they all gentle- 
women, come like herself to make 
their fortunes? She made a timid 
question on this subject to Miss Jean 
which was answered almost indig- 
nantly, ““Gentlewomen! Not one of 
them—havering, glaikit lasses!” was 
the reply. 
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“They speak such fine English,” 
said Kirsteen, 

Miss Jean kept her word and took 
her to see all the “ ferlies,’’ London 
Bridge, and the Exchange, and the 
Guildhall, with Gog and Magog guard- 
ing the liberties of the city, and to 
take a walk in the park which was 
just like the country, and where a 
glass of new milk warm from the cow 
was given her as a treat. And she 
was taken to see the coaches come in 
with the news from the Continent 
about Boney’s escape and the progress 
that adventurer was making, and the 
orders to the troops that were to crush 
him. Kirsteen thanked God that 
neither her brother nor fim were in 
the King’s army, but away in India 
where, indeed, there was fighting going 
on continually though nobody knew 
much about it. And she likewise saw 


Westminster and St. Paul’s, both of 
which overawed her but did not con- 
nect themselves with any idea of wor- 
ship; her little kirk at home, and the 
respectable meeting-house at Glasgow 


to which she had gone with Anne, 
being all she knew of in that way. 
She maintained her composure wonder- 
fully through all these sight-seeings, 
showing no transport either of admira- 
tion or wonder, something to the dis- 
appointment of Miss Jean. This was 
not owing to want of interest, however, 
but partly to a Scotch shyness of ex- 
pressing herself, and the strong na- 
tional objection to demonstration or 
rhapsodies of any kind—and partly to 
the high tension in which her mind 
was—a sort of exaltation which went 
beyond any tangible object, and even 
made most things a little disappoint- 
ing, not so splendid as imagination 
had suggested. The one thing that 
did overcome Kirsteen’s composure was 
the extent of the streets, tedious, in- 
significant, and unlovely but endless, 
going on and on to the end of all 
things, and of the crowd, which she 
did not admire in itself, which was 
often dirty, noisy, and made her 
shrink, but which also was endless, 
abounding everywhere. You left it in 


Fleet Street only to find it again in 
Piccadilly, Kirsteen thought, gaping 
at the coaches before the White Horse 
Cellar just as it had gaped at her own 
coach where she arrived, which was, 
she was told, far away in the city. 
Where did the people come from ? 
Where did they disappear to? Did they 
live anywhere or sleep in bed, or were 
they always about the streets day and 
night? This was one of the things 
that made her more indifferent to the 
sights ; for her eyes were always wan- 
dering away after the people about 
whom she did not like to ask questions. 
She saw the Prince Regent riding 
out accompanied by his gentlemen, 
“the grandest gentlemen in the land,” 
Miss Jean explained, telling Kirsteen 
a name here and there which were 
completely unknown to the Highland 
girl—who did not admire her future 
sovereign. In this way a week passed, 
Kirsteen vainly attempting to be 
suffered to do something more than 
sit in the parlour and read a book 
(it was the Ladies’ Museum, a maga- 
zine of the time in many volumes, 
and containing beautiful prints of the 
fashions, which was the chief literature 
at Miss Brown’s), or walk out when- 
ever business permitted Miss Jean 
an hour of freedom—which was gener- 
ally in the morning—to see the sights. 
One day her patience could bear it no 
longer : she burst forth— 

“Miss Jean, Miss Jean! I would 
rather see no more ferlies. Itake you 
out and spend your time and give a 
great deal of trouble when all I want 
is to learn my work, and put to my 
hand.” 

“To make your fortune?” said Miss 
Jean. 

“ Perhaps at the end—but to learn 
first,” said Kirsteen pausing with a 
deep passing colour, the colour of 
pride—“ my trade.” 

“Your trade! What would your 
father say, good gentleman, if he heard 
you say such words!—Or your mother, 
poor lady, that has so little health?” 

‘“‘T've left both father and mother,” 
cried Kirsteen, “ but not to come upon 
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others—-and ye cannot tear me from 
my purpose whatever may be said. 
There’s reasons why I will never go 
back to Drumearro, till—I will tell you 
some day, I cannot now. But I'm here 
to work and not to be a cumberer of 
the ground. I want to learn to be a 
mantua-maker to support myself and 
help—other folk. Miss Jean, if you 
will not have me I'll have to ask some 
other person. I cannot be idle any 
more.” 

“ Miss Kirsteen, there will be grand 
connections seeking you out and angry 
at me that let you have your will— 
and I will lose customers and make 
unfriends.” 

“I have no grand connections,” said 
Kirsteen. “ You seefor yourself nobody 
has troubled their heads about me. 
I’m just as lone as the sparrow on the 
housetop. I’ve left my own folk and 
Marg’ret, and I have nobody but you 
in the world. Why should ye stop me? 
When my heart’s set upon it nobody 
can stop me,” Kirsteen cried, with a 


flash of her eyes like the flash in her 
father’s when his blood was up. 
‘Lord keep us! I can weel believe 


” 


that to look at you,” said Miss Jean. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ir followed as a matter of course 
that Kirsteen very soun accomplished 
her purpose. She took her place in 
the workroom to the great surprise and 
partial confusion of the workwomen 
who did not at first know how to teach 
the lady who had come among them, 
her qualities and position much mag- 
nified by Miss Jean. Some of them 
were disposed to be impertinent, some 
scornful, some to toady the young new 
comer, who, whatever she might be in 
herself, was undoubtedly Miss Brown’s 
favourite, and able to procure favours 
and exemptions for those who were her 
friends. The standing feud between 
Scotch and English, and the anger and 
jealousy with which the richer nation 
regarded the invasions of the poorer, 
had not yet fallen into the mild dislike 
which is all that can be said to subsist 
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nowadays in the way of hostile feeling 
between the two countries. Fierce 
jests about the Scotch who came to 
make their fortune off their richer 
neighbours, about their clannishness 
and their canniness, and their poverty 
and their pride, and still lower and 
coarser jibes about other supposed 
peculiarities were then still as current 
as the popular crows of triumph over 
the French and other similar antipa- 
thies ; and Kirsteen’s advent was 
attended by many comments of the 
kind from the sharp young Londoners 
to whom her accent and her slower 
speech, and her red hair and her lady- 
hood were all objects of derision. 

But it was soon found that it was 
not easy to overcome Miss Kirsteen, 
which was the name she chose to be 
called by. “I think no shame of my 
work, but I will not put my father’s 
name in it, for he is old-fashioned and 
he would think shame,” Kirsteen 
had said—and Miss Jean approved 
greatly. “It would never do to let 
these lasses say that there was a Miss 
Douglas in the workroom with them.” 
Kirsteen had a shrewd suspicion that 
the Miss Robinsons and Miss Smiths 
of the workroom would derive little 
idea of dignity or superiority from the 
name of Douglas ; but even she was 
not quite so emancipated as to believe 
them quite ignorant of its importance. 
When she discovered from the revela- 
tions of a toady that they called her 
Miss Carrots, or Miss Scotchy behind 
her back, Kirsteen was angry, but digni- 
fied, and took no notice, to the great 
disappointment of her informant. “I 
did not choose the colour of my hair,” 
she said with much stateliness, little 
foreseeing a time to come when red 
hair should be the admiration of the 
world. But the young women soon 
heard that their shafts passed over 
Kirsteen’s head and fell innocuous, 
which is the most safe and speedy ex- 
tinguisher of malice. To make covert 
allusions which the object of them 
never finds out, and utter jibes that 
are not even heard by the intended 
butt of the company is poor sport. 
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Kirsteen had the safeguard of hav- 
ing agreat many things to think of. 
Her thoughts strayed to her mother 
who would miss her, for whom perhaps 
she ought to have suffered everything 
rather than abandon. But what good 
would I have been to her if they had 
married me to Glendochart! she said 
to herself. And then she would ask 
herself what Glendochart would do, 
kind man whom she was wae to disap- 
point or harm, and how Marg’ret would 
meet the inquiries addressed to her, 
how much she would be forced to 
reveal, how much she could hide. And 
then her thoughts would fly to Anne, 
and the two babies on the hearthrug, 
and the doctor, who, no doubt, was 
well-looking and well-spoken and kind, 
and who had taken thought for Kirs- 
teen’s comfort in a way she had little 
title to, considering how many pre- 
judices, not yet by any means dis- 
persed, she entertained against him. 
After these subjects were exhausted, 
and sometimes before they were begun, 
her mind, or rather her heart, would 
fly to wild, unknown landscapes ; dimly- 
imagined wastes of arid heat, in the 
midst of which a white encampment, 
and one there of whom she could fol- 
low only the personal image, not know- 
ing what he might be doing nor what 
was the course of that far-off Indian life. 
He might be in the midst of a battle 
while Kirsteen, with her head bent 
over her work and her needle flying, 
was thinking of him; or travelling in 
strange ways, on camels over the 
desert, or mysterious big elephants. 
The letters of her brothers had been 
brief records of their own health and 
appointments and removals and little 
more. She knew no details of the life 
of the East. Her imagination could 
only trace him vaguely through sun- 
shine and splendours unknown. But 
with all these varied thoughts to fill 
her mind it may be imagined that 
Kirsteen was very little affected by 
the references to Carrots or to the 
Scotchies who took the bread out of 
the mouths of English folks. When 


she did hear them she took them at first 
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“ There are 
plenty of English folk in Scotland,” 


with great good humour. 


she said. “ I’ve heard that the ladies’- 
maids and the bairns’-maids are al! 
from here—to teach the children to 
knap English, which is a little dif- 
ferent, as perhaps ye know, from the 
way we speak.” And as for the 
Carrots she disposed of that very sim- 
ply. “At home it is Ginger the bairns 
cry after me,” she said. After a while, 
when she caught the sound of those 
recurring words among her many 
thoughts, she would raise her eyes and 
send a flash among them which daunted 
the whisperers. But generally Kirs- 
teen neither noticed nor heard the 
impertinences of her fellow-work- 
women, which was the most effectual 
check of all. 

It may not be thought a very high 
quality in a heroine, but Kirsteen 
soon developed a true genius for her 
craft. She had never forgotten Miss 
Macnab’s little lecture upon the ac- 
curacy of outline necessary for the 
proper composition of a gown—and 
thus had acquired the first principles 
almost without knowing it. She fol- 
lowed up this, which is the heart of 
the matter, by many studies and com- 
positions in which her lively mind 
found a great deal of pleasure. She 
was not, perhaps, very intellectual, but 
she was independent and original, little 
trained in other people’s ideas and full 
of fancies of her own, which, to my 
thinking, is the most delightful of 
characteristics. I remember that Mr. 
Charles Reade has endowed one of the 
most charming women whom he has 
introduced to the knowledge of the 
world with the same gift. Mrs, Lucy 
Dodd only, I think, made and invented 
mantles ; but Kirsteen tried her active 
young powers upon everything, being 
impatient of sameness and monotony, 
and bent upon securing a difference, 
an individual touch in every different 
variety of costume. She was delighted 
with the beautiful materials, which 
were thrown about in the work-room, 
the ordinary mantua-maker havinglittle 
feeling for them except in view of 




















their cost at so much a yard. But 
Kirsteen, quite unused to beautiful 
manufactured things, admired them 
all, and found a pleasure in heaping 
together and contrasting with each 
other the soft silken stuffs, many of 
them with a sheen of two blended 
colours called “shot” in those days. 
Manufactures had not come to such 
perfection then as now, but there were 
no adulterated silks or cheap imita- 
tions ; the very muslins, sprigged and 
spotted with many fanciful variations, 
were as costly as brocade nowadays— 
the kind of brocade which the later 
nineteenth century indulgesin. Tobe 
sure, on the other hand, the plain 
straight gown required very much less 
material than is necessary now. 

I do not myself think that dress 
was pretty in those days—but every 
fashion is beautiful to its time. And 
how the ladies of the early century 
managed to make themselves comfort- 
able in white musiin gowns in Decem- 
ber, even with a cloth pelisse over 
them, is more than I can divine, 
though I find in Miss Jean Brown’s copy 
of the Ladies’ Museum that this was 
the case. However that may be—and 
I do not suppose that Kirsteen was 
before her time, or more enlightened 
than the rest of the world—it is cer- 
tain that she applied herself to the 
invention of pretty confections and 
modifications of the fashions with 
much of the genuine enjoyment which 
attends an artist in all crafts, and 
liked to handle and drape the pretty 
materials and to adapt them to this 
and that pretty wearer, as a painter 
likes to arrange and study the more 
subtle harmonies of light and shade. 
Miss Jean, who had herself been very 
successful in her day, but was no 
longer quite so quick to catch the value 
of a tint, or so much disposed to stand 
over a subject and attain perfection in 
the outline of a skirt, was wise enough 
to perceive the gifts of her young assist- 
ant, and soon began to require her 
presence in the show-room, to consult 
with her over special toilettes and how 
to secure special effects. She did this 
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at first, however, with some reluctance, 
always haunted by the fear that Kirs- 
teen might thus be exposed to remark, 
and even that she herself might suffer 
for her audacity in employing a gen- 
tlewoman in so exalted a rank of life. 
“ What if some of your grand connec- 
tions or acquaintances should see ye?” 
she said. “I have no grand connec- 
tions,” said Kirsteen, vexed to have 
this want brought back and back upon 
her consciousness. ‘ For ye see | have 
all the nobility coming about the 
place,” said Miss Jean proudly ; “ and 
now that the season has begun it is 
different from the winter.” “I know 
nothing about the nobility,” cried Kirs- 
teen again. She was angered at last 
by the assumption, all the more that 
her want of acyuaintance with what 
was so clearly understood to be her 
own class, now became so evident to 
her as to be a grievance—a grievance 
that she had never been conscious of 
before. 

It happened one day, however, that 
there came into the show-room, while 
Kirstecn was there, a very distin- 
guished party indeed, which Miss Jean 
advanced to the door to meet curtsey- 
ing to the ground, and which consisted 
of a large and imposing mother, a 
beautiful, tall girl, at sight of whom 
Kirsteen precipitately retired into a 
corner, and a young gentleman whom 
in her surprise she did not notice. It 
appeared, however, that this was not at 
all the case with him. He glanced round 
with a yawn as a young man in com- 
pulsory attendance on his mother and 
sister may be excused for doing, then, 
observing a young figure in the corner, 
began to take instant measures to dis- 
cover whether there might not be 
something here to amuse himself with 
while the ladies were occupied with 
their dressmaker. Now it is not easy 
for a young person ina mantua-maker’s 
showroom persistently to keep her 
back turned upon a party of customers, 
and Kirsteen, to give herself a coun- 
tenance, began to arrange carefully 
the draping of a piece of silk over a 
stand, so as to appear to be very much 
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occupied and absorbed in her occupa- 
tion. ‘That it should really happen to 
her after all to find a grand acyuaint- 
ance among Miss Jean’s nobility! 
The discovery was painful yet gave her 
a certain gratification, for at least to 
be able to say to Miss Jean that she 
must run away when the Duchess 
came in was something, and vindicated 
her gentility. On the other hand she 
said to herself with a little bitterness 
that most likely they would look her 
in the face, even Lady Chatty, and 
never know that they had seen her 
before. 

The young man all this time kept 
roaming about, looking, as it appeared, 
at the mantles and the bonnets, but 
aiming at the stand where Kirsteen, 
bending over her silk, was pinching 
and twisting it so as to show its full 
perfection. He said “Oh!” with a 
start, when he got into a position in 
which he could obtain a glimpse of the 
half-hidden face. She looked up in the 
surprise of the moment; and there 
stood the critic of the ball, the sports- 
man of Loch Long side, he who 
had been of so much service to her 
yet had affronted her more than the 
tramp, Lord John himself—with a 
delighted smile and mischievous air of 
satisfaction, “Ho, ho! my pretty 
maiden—so this was where you were 
going?” he said to her in a low tone— 
“T am delighted to see you again.” 

The colour rushed to Kirsteen’s face. 
She looked up at him defiantly for a 
moment ; then feeling that discretion 
was the better part of valour, edged 
away from where he was standing, 
bending over her draperies again and 
drawing the stand softly after her. 
But Lord John was not to be so easily 
daunted. 

“ You can’t dismiss me again in that 
grand style,” he said. “Loch Long 
is one thing and a milliner’s in London 
quite another. Do you think I will 
believe that you have come here for 
nothing but to fit gowns on women 
not half so pretty as yourself?” 

Angry words rushed to Kirsteen’s 
lips in a flood—angry, scornful, defiant 
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words, full of contempt and indigna- 
tion. She was deeply indignant at 
this attempt to take advantage of 
what he thought her weakness ; but 
she knew that she was not weak, 
which is a consciousness that gives 
courage. Had she been one of the 
other girls in the workroom to be flat- 
tered or frightened or compromised no 
doubt she would have done some impru- 
dence, implored his silence, or commit- 
ted herself in some other way. But 
Kirsteen was out of the range of such 
dangers. She turned from the stand 
she had been draping to another piece 
of work without any visible sign of 
the disturbance in her mind, and made 
no reply. 

Lord John was not to be shaken off 
so easily. The time had no very high 
standard either of morals or manners, 
and to seize the opportunity of speak- 
ing to a pretty girl wherever he found 
her, was rather expected from, than 
disapproved in a young man. These 
were the days in which it was still a 
civility on the part of a gallant to 
kiss a pretty maid-servant as he gave 
her half-a-crown. And milliners were 
supposed very fair game. He followed 
her as she opened with much show of 
zeal a box of French flowers. “ Come,” 
he said, ‘‘ I must choose some of these ; 
I must buy something of you. You'll 
find me an excellent customer. Choose 
the prettiest for me, and I’ll give you 
whatever you ask for them. If I had 
but known when we met last that you 
were cowing here!” 

“Miss Kirsteen,” said Miss Jean, 
who had somehow an eye about her 
to observe what was going on behind. 
** Will ye please to bring me that new 
box of French flowers?” 

It was a relief yet a new alarm. 
Kirsteen lifted the light box, and came 
slowly towards the group. Now it 
would be seen that they had no more 
recollection of her than if she had 
been a stock ora stone. The Duchess 


did not turn round, but Lady Chatty, 
conscious of the presence of another 
girl, and also perhaps vaguely aware 
that her brother had already found 

















an interest in the opposite. corner, 
looked straight at Miss Jean’s new 
assistant. She gave a start, and 
clasped her hands; then crying out, 
“Tt is Kirsteen!” darted upon her, 
throwing the box with all the beautiful 
new French flowers to the ground. 

“Oh, dear me, how clumsy I am! 
Oh, I hope the flowers will take no 
harm! But it is Kirsteen. Mamma, 
do you see? Kirsteen Douglas from 
our own country. Oh, I’m so glad to 
see you,” cried Lady Chatty, seizing 
her by both the hands out of which 
her lively onslaught had thrown the 
box. “ You're like a breath of High- 
land air, you’re like the heather on 
the hills.” 

And indeed it was a good metaphor 
as Kirsteen stood confused, with her 
russet locks a little ruffled as their 
manner was, and her hazel eyes glow- 
ing and her bright face confused 
between pleasure and vexation and 
shame. 

“It is true that it is me, Lady 
Chatty,” she said, “but you should 
not have made me let fall the 
flowers.” 

“JT will help you to pick them up,” 
said the young lady ; and Lord John, 
taking a long step forward as if his 
attention had been suddenly roused, 
said, “Can I be of use? I'll help 
too.” 

Meantime her Grace, who had turned 
round at Lady Chatty’s cry, stood for 
a moment surprised, regarding the 
group all kneeling on the floor, picking 
up the flowers, and then turned back 
to have a colloquy with Miss Jean, in 
which the words “‘ Drumcarro’s daugh- 
ter,” and “ Glendochart,” and “a wil- 
ful girl,” and “‘a good marriage,” and 
Miss Jean’s deprecating explanation, 
“TI told her so. I told her so, your 
Grace, but she would not listen to 
me,” came to Kirsteen’s ears in her 
anxiety, while she eluded the touch of 
Lord John’s hand, and tried to respond 
to all Lady Chatty’s eager questions. 
“Oh, Kirsteen, you should hear what 
Miss Eelen says of you,” said Lady 
Chatty, “and poor old Glendochart, 
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who is such a nice old man. Why 
were you so unkind? But I would not 
marry an old gentleman myself, not if 
he were a royal duke,” cried the girl, 
raising her voice a little not without 
intention. “And how clever it was 
of you to think of coming here! WNo- 
body would ever have found you here 
if mamma had not taken it into her 
head to come to Miss Jean’s to-day. 
But oh, Kirsteen, it is a pity, for they 
will send you home again. I am glad 
to have seen you, but I am sorry, for 
mamma is coming to talk seriously to 
you. Ican see it in her face. And 
papa will hear of it, and he will think 
it his duty to take an interest. And 
between them they will make you go 
home again. And when once they 
get you back, they *will marry you 
to old Glendochart, whether you like 
or not !” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Anp indeed the Duchess did come 
forward with the gravest looks, after 
the flowers had all been gathered up 
and restored to the box and her talk 
was over with Miss Jean. 

“Miss Douglas,” she said, “I am 
much surprised to find you here.” 

“Your Grace,” said Kirsteen, “I 
am very well here.” 

“That is just your silly notion. A 
young person of your age is not fitted 
to dispose of her own life. Your 
worthy parents had looked out a most 
suitable match for you, and I cannot 
but say it was very wrong and a 
shame to all belonging to you that 
you should run away.” 

“TI would rather say nothing about 
it, madam,” said Kirsteen. “ Whether 
that was the cause or not, the heart 
knoweth its own bitterness ; and every 
one of us, however small we may be, 
understands their own affairs best.” 

“ No, young lady,”’ said the Duchess, 
“that’s not so. You are not at an 
age when you are fit to judge. It is 
just nothing but childish folly,” she 
added, raising her voice also intention- 
ally, and casting a glance towards 
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her daughter, “to object to a good 
man and a gentleman of a good family, 
and who is hale and hearty and full 
of sense—because he is not just as 
young as some long-legged fool that 
you may think better worth your 
pains.” 

‘** Like me, for instance,” said Lord 
John in an audible aside. 

Her Grace’s eyes softened as her 
look rested for a moment upon her 
scapegrace. Then she turned back 
to Kirsteen with her severest look. 
“It is a very bad example to other 
foolish young creatures that you have 
set in running away. But I hope you 
will think better of it, and be per- 
suaded, and go back to your family,” 
she said. 

*T do not think I can do that,” 
said Kirsteen, “for there’s nothing 
changed that I know, and the reason 
that brought me away is still there.” 

“Miss Douglas,” said the Duchess, 
“his Grace himself has heard all about 
this from one and another, and I make 
little doubt that when he hears where 
you are and that we have seen you, 
and what an unsuitable place you are 
in for a gentleman’s daughter, he will 
take it into his own hands, and just 
insist that you must go back.” 

Kirsteen had been standing in a 
respectful attitude listening to the 
great lady, answering for herself, it is 
true, with much steadiness, but also 
with deference and humility. She 
raised her head now, however, and 
looked the Duchess in the face. “TI 
am meaning no disrespect,” she said, 
“but, madam, I am not his Grace’s 
clanswoman, that he should insist. 
The Douglases I have always heard 
tell were sovran in their own place, 
and gave no reverence to one of 
another name.” 

** Young lady,” cried the Duchess 
astonished, “you are a very bold 
person to speak of his Grace in that 
tone.” 

“T am meaning no disrespect,” 
Kirsteen said. But she stood so tirm, 
and met her Grace's eye with so little 
shrinking, that even the Duchess her- 


self was embarrassed. It is unwise to 
profess an intention of interfering and 
setting everything straight before you 
have ascertained that your impulse 
will be obeyed. The great lady co- 
loured a little and felt herself worsted. 
It was only natural that she should 
lose her temper ; she turned upon Miss 
Jean, who stood by very tremulous, 
half sympathising with Kirsteen, half 
overawed by her visitor. 

“‘Then, Miss Brown,” she said, “ it 
should be your duty to interfere. It 
ill becomes you, a person so well sup- 
ported by the Scots gentry, to back 
up a young girl of family in rebellion 
against her own kith and kin.” 

Miss Jean was much taken by sur- 
prise, yet she was not unequal to the 
occasion. “I have told Miss Kirs- 
teen,” she said, “on several occasions 
that this was what would happen; 
that her grand friends would step in, 
and that we would all be called to 
account. I hope your Grace will 
excuse me, but I cannot say more. I 
have no authority. If your Grace 
cannot move her, how will she heed 
the like of me?”’ 

“She is a very self-willed young 
person,” said the Duchess; “but I 
will see that her friends are communi- 
cated with, and no doub4 her father 
will send some one to fetch her away. 
We will just leave the other question 
till another time. Charlotte, come 
away.” 

“ But I must have my gown, 
mamma,” cried Lady Chatty; “in- 
deed I’m not going without my gown. 
What should I do with all the balls 
coming on, and nothing to wear? 
You can go away if you please and 
send the carriage back for me, or John 
will take me home. But if all the 
world were falling to pieces, 1 must 
have my gown. You must know, Miss 
Jean, it is for the birthday, and I 
must have something of your very 
best. Kirsteen, what is the prettiest 
thing she has? for you must know. I 
want some of that silver gauze that is 
like a mist, and I have it in my head 
exactly how I want it made. Oh, 











mamma, don’t stand and look so glum, 
but just go away, please, and send the 
carriage back for me.” 

The Duchess hesitated for a moment, 
but in the end took her daughter’s 
advice, as was her custom. ‘ You 
will not forget, Miss Jean, what I 
have said. And as for you, young 
lady, 1 hope you will reflect upon your 
position and take the proper steps to 
put things right,” she said severely. 
“John, you will give me your arm 
down stairs. And see that you are 
ready, Charlotte, in a quarter of an 
hour, when the carriage comes back.” 

With these words the Duchess went 
away. She could not stand against 
her beautifv' daughter and the neces- 
sity of the uwew gown, but she would 
not sanction in her own person the 
example of rebellion and self-assertion. 
“ You will come back for Chatty,” she 
said to her son, relaxing a little when 
she got outside that home of insubor- 
dination. ‘She is far too free with 
common people; and that young 
woman is a very bold-looking person 
and not society for your sister.” 

“ She is a very pretty person,” said 
Lord John ; “I could not think where 
I had seen her before.” 

“ Pretty ! with that red hair !” cried 
his mother, shaking her head as she 
got into her carriage and drove away. 

“ Now, Kirsteen,” cried Lady 
Chatty, “quick, quick, now that 
mamma’s gone—her bark is a great deal 
worse than her bite—tell me all about 
it. They wanted to make you marry 
old Glendochart? Oh, parents are 
like that everywhere—they want me, 
too. And couldn’t you just face them 
and get over them as I do? Couldn’t 
you just ? -- Miss Jean, she is crying— 
but I meant no harm,” 

“Lady Chatty,” said Kirsteen, 
“will you try and get her Grace not 
to write? If I were ever so willing 
my father would never more let me 
come back. Oh, if I might just be 
left alone!—for I cannot tell you 
everything. My family is not like 
other families. If I was dying for it 


they would never more take me home 
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Oh, if I might just be let 





again. 
alone!” 

“T told you, Miss Kirsteen, what 
would be the end of it,” said Miss 
Jean, “and that you would bring me 
into trouble too.” 

“Oh, never mind these old people, 
they are all the same,” cried Lady 
Chatty. ‘“ But,” she added, ‘I almost 
wonder after all, Kirsteen, you did not 
marry old Glendochart ; he would have 
freed you from all the rest, and he would 
have done whatever you pleased, And 
nobody could have put a question or 
said a word. So long,” said this ex- 
perienced young lady, looking in Kirs- 
teen’s face, “as there was not some 
one else. Oh, but I see!” she cried, 
clapping her hands, “there is some 
one else.” 

“Will your leddyship look at this ? 
—it is the gauze ye were inquiring 
after,” said Miss Jean, “I will just 
put it about you over your shoulder, 
and you will see the effect. And Miss 
Kirsteen, who has wonderful taste, 
will give us her advice. Look now in 
the cheval glass. What does your 
iadyship think of that?” 

“Tvs divine,” cried Lady Chatty, 
clapping her hands; and interesting 
though the other subject was, the new 
gown and its possibilities, and a de 
lightful discussion as to certain novel 
effects, carried the day. Miss Jean 
threw herself ecstatically into Lady 
Chatty’s devices by way of changing 
the subject, and finally in a whirlwind 
of questions and suggestions, petitions 
for Kirsteen’s confidence and recom- 
mendations of silver trimmings, the 
visitor was got away at last. Miss 
Jean, when she was gone, threw the 
silvery stuff with some impatience 
upon the floor. 

“T have humoured all her whims 
just to get you clear of her,” she said. 
“Oh, Miss Kirsteen, did I not tell ye 
what would happen when you were 
discovered by your grand friends?” 

Curiously enough, however, even to 
Kirsteen’s own mind there was a cer- 
tain solace in the thought that these 
very great people, who knew so little 
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about her, thought her of sufficient im- 
portance to interfere personally in her 
affairs. Her trouble and confusion be- 
fore the Duchess’s reproof was wonder- 
fully modified by the soothing sense of 
this distinction. It had been humbling 
to feel that she had no grand connec- 
tions, nobody that could interfere. 
There was consolation in the fulfil- 
ment of Miss Jean’s prophecy. 

And it may be imagined what excite- 
ment ran through the house from the 
garret to the basement some days 
after when the Scotch maid came into 
the workroom breathless, with the 
thrilling news that my Lord Duke was 
in the parlour waiting to see Miss 
Douglas. His Grace himself! “ Lord 
bless us!” cried Miss Jean, “ ye must 
go down quick, for a great person’s 
time is precious, and I will come my- 
self just when I think the interview’s 
over, for no doubt he will want to 
give his directions to me.” All the 
needles in the workroom stopped with 
the excitement of this visit, and the 
boldest held her breath. A Duke, no 


less, to see Miss Carrots, the Scotchy 


with the red hair! ‘ But that’s how 
they do, they all hangs together,” was 
the comment afterwards, couched in 
less perfect language perhaps than the 
supposed pure English which Kirsteen 
admired. Kirsteen herself rose, very 
pale yet very determined, from her 
seat at the long table, and brushed 
from her dress the fragments of thread 
and scraps of silk. She said nothing, 
but walked away to this alarming 
interview with her heart thumping 
in her breast, though externally all 
seemed calm. Kirsteen had a strong 
inclination to run away once again 
and be no more seen, when she reached 
the parlour door; and it was chiefly 
pride that supported her through the 
ordeal. She went in with much in- 
ternal trembling but a pale resolution 
which no duke nor other potentate 
could break down. 

He was standing playing with his 
eye-glass against the window, blocking 
out most of the light—a large man 
enveloped in the huge folds of his neck- 
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cloth, and in layer upon layer of waist- 
coats, enormous at the shoulders but 
dwindling towards the legs in tight 
pantaloons. Truth to tell, his Grace 
was more nervous, so far as appear- 
ances went, than the little girl whom 
he had been sent to bring to a sense 
of her duty. He said “ How d’ye do?” 
very ceremoniously, and offered her a 
chair. ‘You're one of our county 
neighbours, Miss Douglas, I hear. My 
land marches with Drumcarro, perhaps 
you will know. It is on the edge of 
the old Douglas country, which as luck 
will have it, now chiefly belongs to 
me, though it is no doing of mine.” 

“But my father represents the old 
Douglasses, your Grace, though we 
have so little of the land.” 

“It is a long time since,” said the 
Duke, “but it is perhaps true; and 
you have a right to stand up for your 
own side. The more reason for the 
Duchess’s great concern at finding you 
here.” 

“T am very well here, my lord 
Duke,” said Kirsteen rigidly ; she had 
to keep so much control upon herself 
not to tremble that she had become as 
stiff as a wooden image, and was well 
aware of the fact, which did not add 
to her comfort. 

“ You are not my clanswoman, Miss 
Douglas,” said his Grace, using her 
own expression, “and you know as 
well as I do I have no power over you. 
But I think I am perhaps implicated 
in what has happened from the foolish 
mistake I made in taking you for the 
daughter of Glendochart on the occa- 
sion when we had the pleasure of 
seeing you at the Castle. You may 
have thought from that that he was 
considered an old man, but he is no- 
thing of the sort. He is younger than 
I am,” said the Duke, waving his hand 
with an air of conscious youth ; “he is 
a man in the prime of life. As for 
assuming you to be his daughter, it 
was only a foolish jest, my dear young 
lady. For I knew he had no daughter 
nor child of any kind, being an un- 
married man. I hope this explanation 
will smooth matters,” the Duke said, 
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with a demonstrative wave of his 
hand. 

“Oh, it never was that,” cried Kir- 
steen, “it never was that! And I 
have never said a word about Glen- 
dochart, nor given that as my reason. 
I had other reasons,” she said. 

“* My dear young lady, however you 
explain it, it was very foolish,” said 
his Grace, “for all you needed to have 
done was to have said a word to Glen- 
dochart himself. He would never have 
had pressure put upon you. He is as 
true a gentleman as you will find 
between this and him. He would 
never have taken a bride by force. A 
word to him would have been enough.” 

“T know that well,” said Kirsteen, 
“oh, I know that well.” She added, 
“ But if it please your Grace, I never 
said it was because of Glendochart. 
I had—other reasons.” 

“Oh, you had other reasons?” said 
the Duke, perplexed. “But I hope 
now that we have talked it over you 
will see what is suitable, and just go 
quietly home.” 

Kirsteen made no reply. 

“T feel convinced,” said the Duke, 
“that though you may be a little 
headstrong, you are not just a rebel, 
liking your freedom, as the Duchess 
was disposed to think ; and now that 
I have set it all before you, you will 
just take your foot in hand, as we say 
in Scotland, and go cannily home.” 

“T cannot do that, your Grace,” 
said Kirsteen. 
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“And why cannot you do that? 
You may depend upon it, it is the 
only right way. ‘ Children, obey your 
parents,’ is the word of Scripture. 
You must really go home. Your for- 
bears and mine have known each 
other when the Douglasses were more 
on a level perhaps with my family 
than they are now, so you see I have 
a certain right to speak. My dear 
young lady, you will just come home.” 

“1 cannot do that, my lord Duke.” 

“Hush, hush, ye will allow I must 
know better from my position and all 
that. Pack up your things, and I 
will see that you have a postchaise 
ready and a servant to take care of 
you. You see we take a great interest 
in you, both the Duchess and myself.” 

“T am much obliged to your Grace 
—and to the Duchess—” 

“Yes, yes; but that’s nothing. I 
will tell somebody to order the post- 
chaise for you, and you'll find, with a 
little judgment, that all will go well.” 

He patted her arm softly, stroking 
her down as if she had been a cat or a 
child. “Just go cannily home,” he 
said, ‘that’s always the best place for 
a girl—just go cannily home.” 

At this moment Miss Jean, unable 
to contain herself longer, tapped at 
the door, and Kirsteen made her es- 
cape, leaving these high powers to 
concert the method of her going—a 
futile proceeding so long as the will of 
the proposed traveller remained un- 
changed. 


(To be continued.) 
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I. 


Gone from us! that strong singer of late days— 
Sweet singer should be strong—who, tarrying here, 
Chose still rough music for his themes austere, 
Hard-headed, aye but tender-hearted lays, 

Carefully careless, garden half, half maze. 

His thoughts he sang, deep thoughts to thinkers dear, 
Now flashing under gleam of smile or tear, 

Now veiled in language like a breezy haze 
Chance-pierced by sunbeams from the lake it covers. 
He sang man’s ways—not heights of sage or saint, 
Not highways broad, not haunts endeared to lovers ; 
He sang life’s byways, sang its angles quaint, 

Its Runic lore inscribed on stave or stone ; 

Song’s short-hand strain,—its key oft his alone. 


II. 


Shakespeare’s old oak ‘‘ gnarled and unwedgeable” 
Yields not so sweet a wood to harp or lyre 

As tree of smoother grain; and chorded shell 

Is spanned by strings tenderer than iron wire. 
What then? Stern tasks iron and oak require! 
Iron deep-mined, hard oak from stormy fell: 
Steel-armed the black ship breasts the ocean’s swell, 
Oak-ribbed laughs back the raging tempest’s ire. 
Old friend, thy song I deem a ship whose hold 

Is stored with mental spoils of ampler price 

Than Spain’s huge galleons in her age of gold, 

Or Indian carracks from the isles of spice. 

Brave Argosy! cleave long the waves as now ; 
And all the sea-gods sing around thy prow! 
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Ir is easy for Englishmen to under- 
estimate the importance of the Ameri- 
can colonies at the opening of the 
revolution, and to think of them as 
struggling communities of pioneers, 
hunters, and small traders, with a 
population insignificant compared to 
that of the mother country. As a 
matter of fact, however, the thirteen 
colonies who declared for independence 
had not much less than a third of the 
population of Great Britain. Many 
of them were quite old communities, 
whose people for generations had been 
accustomed to all the surroundings of 
a reasonable civilization. Each had 
its own history and traditions, and 
boasted an existence quite long enough 
to give a permanency, in that con- 
servative age, to the institutions of 
social and civil life. The landowner 
on the York River in Virginia prided 
himself not merely on his possessions, 
but on the gentlemen with flowing 
curls and pointed beards, in slashed 
doublets or steel cuirasses, whose por- 
traits hung upon his walls, and whose 
bones lay under the tapering cypress- 
trees and mossy headstones of the 
parish churchyard. The Boston mer- 
chant, after much the same fashion 
though under different conditions, had 
struck deep root into the soil. A 
century and a half had mellowed the 
Pilgrim Father into a person by no 
means indifferent to the advantages 
of social position, of commodious man- 
sions and the solid comforts of life. 

If one is apt to underrate the 
numerical importance of the people, 
it is at the same time equally easy to 
forget over how small an area, speak- 
ing relatively, the British colonies then 
extended. The stupendous social and 
political transformation of America 


1 The Winning of the West ; by Theodore 
New York, 1889. 
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during the present century has not, 
however, removed one foot from the 
rugged heights of the Alleghanies. 
The frowning barrier of mountains 
that for so long barred our progress 
still trails its conspicuous length along 
the map of North America, and enables 
us at a glance to realize what a mere 
fringe, after nearly two centuries of 
occupation, was the Anglo-Saxon 
settlement. 

Behind New England and New York 
lay the great lakes and the Canadian 
boundary. A considerable back coun- 
try, unsettled but not unknown, lay, 
it is true, within these limits. Buta 
large extent of it was broken and 
rugged ; it was full of the most war- 
like of the Indian tribes. In short, 
there was nothing special in the 
northern wilderness, where the fierce 
Troquois held sway, to awaken the 
greed of the pioneer and the hunter, 
or to fire the ambition of the adven- 
turer. No people have done more for 
Western development, as it is now 
understood, than the New Englanders ; 
but the old West, that is to say the 
fertile and now populous states of Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, and Tenessee, was wrung 
from the Indians by the people in whose 
path it lay. These people were nomi- 
nally Virginians, Marylanders, Caro- 
linians, Pennsylvanians; practically 
they were Ulster Irishmen, whose 
fathers, or sometimes grandfathers, 
had settled within the confines, but 
beyond the civilization of these various 
governments. The fight they fought 
was the longest and the most terrible 
by far in all the annals of savage 
warfare in America either before or 
since, for the red man, for the first 
time in the history of the country, 
seriously and desperately stood at bay. 
He had murdered and ravaged at 
times, and fought fiercely all along 
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the advancing line of civilization, for a 
hundred years. His outbreaks, how- 
ever, had been spasmodic; he had 
never been seriously threatened on 
his best hunting-grounds or his most 
fertile corn-lands; and for long he 
had been at a great disadvantage in 
the matter of arms. By the time, 
however, the Scotch-Irish frontiermen 
were ready to cross the Alleghanies, 
the Indian had added skill with the 
rifle to all those diabolic attributes 
that made him as a woodland warrior 
well-nigh invincible, 

Turning again to the map of 
America, it will be seen how the 
Alleghany mountains, shaking them- 
selves free of the great north-eastern 
uplands where they rise, and following 
the trend of the Atlantic shore, run 
southwards like a spinal column for 
hundreds of miles, till they finally sub- 
side among the cotton-fields of northern 
Georgia. Here, in this narrow belt, 
between the mountains and the sea— 
a belt with an average width of 
lay the 
whole of Colonial America south of 
the Hudson, 

Of the colonies who were concerned 
more or less in the conquest and settle- 
ment of the Ohio valley and the open- 
ing of the West, Pennsylvania, the 
most northern, was also in this parti- 
cular the least active. She was full 
too of Quakerish notions which her 
southern neighbours abhorred, and was 
credited with being fonder of trade 
than war. 

Below Pennsylvania came little 
Maryland, that lay so long under the 
mild feudal sway of successive Lords 
Baltimore, Catholic in origin, but 
liberal always in such matters to a 
degree that must have been appre- 
ciated in those days. A pleasant, un- 
dulating land, with a large stock of 
well-established country gentry and 
yeomanry, thoroughly British in type, 
and living comfortably on moderate 
estates with sufficient negroes to be a 
blessing and not enough to be a curse. 

Reserving the great colony of Vir- 
ginia for future comment, and crossing 


scarcely two hundred miles 
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her southern boundary where the 
tobacco plantations had even then 
made wide openings in the pine-clad 
hills that look down upon the fertile 
corn-lands and the sluggish, turgid 
currents of the Dan, we find the old 
colony of North Carolina cultivated 
by a mixed and motley race. German 
Lutherans, French Huguenots, Swedes, 
and Scottish Highlanders far out- 
numbered the original English stock. 
The latter, however, have leavened the 
heterogeneous mass so far as laws, 
and nomenclature, and general tone 
go. From fifty to a hundred thousand 
negro slaves were already working on 
the plantations. The materials for a 
substantial and educated landed gen- 
try, as seen in the other southern 
colonies, have existed in North Caro- 
lina to at least an equal extent, but 
her soil seems never to have been 
really congenial to such a growth, 
With the tremendous pressure of negro 
slavery in that direction, of course 
something of the kind was forced into 
existence in the present century, and 
flickered feebly no doubt at the time 
of the revolution. But North Caro- 
lina has from the earliest days of her 
settlement been a somewhat rough 
and turbulent state, and has never 
succeeded in impressing her neigh- 
bours with any very active respect, or 
stamping herself, as they have done, 
with any particular individuality. Till 
the recent destruction of rural society 
in the South, North Carolina was 
somewhat of an anomaly among the 
states in whose midst she lay. Though 
large and populous, and with immense 
physical advantages, she had been sin- 
gularly infertile as a producer of dis- 
tinguished men of any kind, or of an 
educated and refined class in propor- 
tion to her population, or worthy of 
her opportunities for that special kind 
of manufacture. It is a favourite, if 
somewhat ill-natured, gibe against the 
North Carolinian to this day that, 
when upon his travel he is declaring 
himself, with proper patriotic pride, to 
hail from the ‘ Old North State,” he 
takes particular care to add, if he can 
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do so with any semblance of accuracy, 
that his home is “right close on the 
Virginia line.” The same want of 
cohesion and individuality seems to 
have marked the colony of North 
Carolina in the old days. 

South Carolina, however, then as 
now was very different, though the 
contrast was not so great as it had 
grown to be when in 1861 her hot- 
headed arrogance precipitated the 
most fearful and protracted of modern 
wars. She differed but slightly from 
her northern neighbour in origin, but 
developed a landed aristocracy which 
was smaller in proportion to the mass 
of the people and at the same time 
grew in later years both wealthier and 
more exclusive than that of Virginia 
and Maryland. They were luxurious 
planters rather than homely country 
squires as the class further north, 
whose equivalent in other respects 
they were. Another great difference 


has always distinguished the govern- 
ing class of South Carolina. 


Country 
life was not to them all in all as it 
was to the Virginians, who may be 
said to have cherished a positive hatred 
of towns. The flourishing city of 
Charleston was to the gentry of 
South Carolina not merely a port for 
the shipping of cotton and rice; it 
was a social centre where many resided 
for a considerable part of the year, 
some planters indeed making it their 
home and going backwards and for- 
wards to their properties. This con- 
centration of a small wealthy class 
within narrow limits created an oli- 
garchy that became more formidable 
for good or evil than anything of the 
kind probably that has ever flourished 
on North American soil. In spite of 
the large admixture of Huguenot 
blood the type was as purely English 
as the life and latitude would allow ; 
Charleston was regarded at one 
time as the most polished and cultured 
of all the American capitals. 

jut of all the colonies, south at 
any rate of New England, Virginia 
was by far the most important ; not 
merely because she was the oldest, the 
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largest, and the wealthiest, but be 
cause from her sturdy British stock 
sprang much of what was best in the 
lusty commonwealths that have arisen 
beyond her borders, As she was the 
most central and most accessible point 
for the early English adventurers to 
make their lodgment on, so she be- 
came the nucleus of civilization round 
which later communities clustered. 
From her example and progress they 
gathered confidence; by her experi- 
ences they profited; on her govern- 
ment they more or less modelled 
themselves. If the long fight of the 
English race for North America may 
be admitted to be history, the story of 
the Old Dominion is the most interest- 
ing and picturesque portion of it. 
It began on Christmas Day, 1606, 
when prayers were offered in the 
London churches for the welfare of 
one hundred colonists, then drifting 
down the Thames in three small ships. 
It ended for Englishmen on October 
19th, 1781, when General O’Hara 
handed the sword of Cornwallis to 
Washington before the redoubts of 
Yorktown. It is astonishing, after 
the many futile attempts that had 
been made to settle on the Atlantic 
coast, how rapidly, when a footing 
was once gained, the English poured 
over the rolling, well-wooded plains of 
East Virginia. The early struggles 
against famine and the Indians; the 
doughty deeds of Captain Smith; 
the old Powatar seated on his rustic 
throne, and the fair Pocahontas pass 
away asa dream, and by 1619 twenty- 
two burgesses, representing parishes 
and hundreds, are meeting the gover- 
nor and council in assembly, in as delib- 
erate, matter-of-fact, prosaic a fashion 
as if they were in Middlesex. They 
sit in the old church at Jamestown, 
these worthy colonial legislators—the 
members in the choir, the governor 
and council in the front seats—and 
make laws dealing with every depart- 
ment of civil life. The session is 
opened with prayer, nor do the law- 
makers, by the way, forget to vote 
themselves salaries which are paid in 
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tobacco. On Sundays the governor, 
a British peer, marches in state to 
church attended by his lieutenant- 
general, his admiral, vice-admiral, and 
master of the horse, with the rest of 
the council and fifty halberd-bearers 
in red cloaks. Ninety virtuous maids 
are imported from England and allot- 
ted to the planters as wives, each 
happy swain defraying in tobacco the 
cost of his bride’s importation. Al- 
ready, too, a shipload of African slaves 
has been landed on the banks of the 
James River, and the traffic in in- 
dented servants from England has 
commenced. The Indians are not 
sufficiently troublesome to seriously 
impede the English advance. Tidal 
rivers reach far inland in every direc- 
tion, as if inviting men to stray hither 
and thither in small groups or alone, 
and surround themselves with large 
tracts of the fertile lands upon their 
banks. By the time of the civil war 
in England, Virginia has become a 
well established province, with a popu- 
lation of about thirty thousand. 

The minute fidelity with which the 
mother country has been reproduced 
upon this far distant soil by these 
loyal and patriotic Englishmen of 
long ago is almost pathetic. The old 
counties of Northumberland and Lan- 
caster, of Middlesex and Gloucester, of 
York and Warwick, start life afresh 
upon the shore of the Chesapeake. 
Scores of rude manor - houses sur- 
rounded already by peach orchards 
and tobacco fields stand far apart 
upon the shores of the estuaries where 
oyster beds lie thick, and ducks by 
millions, flying inland through the 
dusk of the autumn nights, make the 
“whole air,” according to the old 
chroniclers of that time, “‘ vibrate with 
their wings.” The social republicanism 
that must distinguish a colony strug- 
gling in its infancy for existence soon 
faded away in Virginia, and a class 
distinction based on acres gradually 
developed. Unlike the New Eng- 
landers, and even the Marylanders, 
and in later years the Pennsylvanians, 
Great Britain was to the Virginian no 


tyrant mother from whom they had fled 
andnow looked back upon with feelings 
in which reproach was so mingled with 
regret that the latter sentiment might 
in a single generation be extinct. The 
Virginians had come there to produce 
another England down to the smallest 
details which circumstances would per- 
mit. The man who had anything to 
say against Church and King had 
better steer his bark to other shores ; 
if he wished to live not merely at 
peace but to exist at all, he would 
have to support both with sword and 
purse and tongue. The Quaker who 
ventured into the old Dominion did 
so at the risk of his ears. The 
Puritan was reminded that the soil 
was uncongenial to his creed, and if 
the hint was not acted on with due 
speed he was forcibly ejected, while 
for the lukewarm the pillory, the 
ducking-stool, and the stocks were in 
fullswing. Manhood suffrage, strange 
to say in such a society, is the law, 
though a hundred and fifty years 
later, under the republican constitu- 
tion whose starting-point is the hy- 
pothesis that all men are equal, none 
but freeholders had any political ex- 
istence. 

With the fall of the king’s cause, 
and the ground already as it were 
prepared for the Virginia of later 
years, twenty thousand cavaliers, as 
fast as ships could be found to convey 
them, poured into the colony, and 
gave a tremendous impetus to the 
loyal, Anglican, and aristocratic ten- 
dencies already existing. There is no 
trace of any individual politically or 
socially distinguished sailing at that 
time for America, but of hundreds of 
men of good birth, younger sons of landed 
families, and gentlemen of smaller 
estate who have lost their all, or 
most of it, with a still larger follow- 
ing of yeomen, farmers, serving-men, 
and various grades of people whose 
livelihood depended on the patronage 
of a ruined party. They are one and 
all received with the keenest sym- 
pathy and the warmest hospitality. 
The loyal colony has been _horror- 
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struck at the execution of Charles. 
The House of Burgesses passes an act 
denouncing it, threatening with death 
any one who shall speak in favour of 
the enemies of his sainted Majesty, 
and the wandering prince is pro- 
claimed king. It is nearly three 
years before Cromwell’s long and 
busy arm can reach them. When his 
fleet arrives in the Chesapeake, the 
banks of the James bristle with can- 
non, and the colonial militia, headed 
by old soldiers who have fought 
through the civil war, are fully bent 
on defiance. The terms offered, how- 
ever, are easy. Prudent councils, in- 
fluenced possibly by rumours of Drog- 
heda and Wexford, prevail, and the 
country is formally surrendered. It 
is notable that in the articles of sur- 
render the Virginians were allowed 
the use of the prayer-book for one 
year, a singular and liberal conces- 
sion. Cromwell understood colonial 
government better than the flighty 
monarchs who preceded and followed 
him, and whom the Virginians were 
As he had 
the fearful 
chastisement she courted, so he 
treated submissive Virginia — with 
wisdom and magnanimity. He abol- 
ished the restrictions on her trade, 
gave her citizens absolute equality 
with those of Great Britain, and left 
her alone. At the restoration there 
was immense rejoicing in Virginia. 
The ecstasy must have been displayed 
purely on sentimental grounds except 
among the few officials who returned 
to power, for Cromwell had been a 
benefactor, not a tyrant. The illu- 
sion was soon dispelled, for the merry 
monarch, who was supposed to have 
worn a coat of Virginian silk at his 
coronation, showed his traditional 
gratitude by riveting the hated navi- 
gation laws once more on his faith- 
ful subjects. Shortly afterwards he 
surpassed himself by coolly granting, 
as if it were a Mexican desert, to two 
of his court favourites “‘ the whole of 
that territory, &c., commonly known as 
Virginia.” 


never tired of toasting. 
treated Ireland after 


The latter outrage is withdrawn, but 
on the strength of the trade-laws a 
rebellion breaks out, which is not only 
picturesque and interesting in its 
details but instructive to students of 
the greater one a century later. The 
leader is a young man of family 
named Bacon owning property on the 
James. The colony is in arms from 
where Richmond now stands to the 
ocean. The royal governor with a 
loyal minority defends the capital, 
Williamsburg. Bacon, with the rebel 
“ gentry, housekeepers, and servants ” 
marches through the land. As Virginia 
can by now put eight thousand horse 
into the field on an emergency, the 
war is not after all such a puny one, 
but the rebellion is crushed, and after 
some hanging and quartering is in 
time forgotten. For a hundred years, 
till the war of independence, Virginia 
grew and throve. By the beginning 
of the eighteenth century her people, 
though maintaining English customs, 
had ceased to be merely Englishmen 
resident in America, and had developed 
an individuality of their own and that 
intense love of the country that for 
several generations had been their 
home, which distinguishes them to this 
day. Connection with England was 
not very intimate, for emigration from 
the mother country, though never 
ceasing, was very inconsiderable. Sons 
of the wealthiest planters went over to 
be educated, and the clergy, of whom 
it was quaintly said, “ They had bette: 
have prayed more and preached less,” 
came from England. 

The colony now reached nearly to 
the mountains. There had been In- 
dian troubles and massacres at stated 
times, but there had never been 
as yet a fighting frontier as there 
shortly would be, for the Indians 
had not so far been really pressed. 
The Virginian colonists, as we see 
them now during Marlborough’s wars, 
were a peaceful people, almost wholly 
of English blood, living comfortably 
in a country singularly well adapted 
to a wholesome rural life. The negro 
it is true was an exotic, but was 
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not as yet such a factor as he 
afterwards became. We have in the 
many*contemporary pictures of those 
times the squire and the parson, 
the justices, the vestrymen, the bur- 
gesses, and the royal governors (poor 
creatures most of them) holding mimic 
court at Williamsburg. Thither the 
planters repair during the session, in 
ponderous coaches, from the brick 
mansions surrounded by broad pastures 
and fat corn-fields that have now for 
many years taken the place of the 
wooden homesteads on the banks of 
the James and York. The laws of 
primogeniture and entail flourish ; 
education is only for the rich ; horse- 
racing, fox-hunting, and cock-fighting 
are the chief amusements, for the bear, 
the deer, and the wolf of former days 
have been driven to the mountains or 
to distant fastnesses. Intolerance of 
dissent has greatly weakened. Num- 
bers of British colonists both from 


across the water and New England, as 
well as Dutch, Germans, and French 
Huguenots find a refuge in the back 


counties towards the Blue Ridge, 
which is the first outwork of the 
Alleghanies. To the English colonists 
the land beyond is an unknown and 
fearful wilderness sleeping under an 
unbroken canopy of leaves, vaguely 
claimed by France and Spain but 
occupied by Indians. Dreams of 
western conquests have little place in 
the thoughts of the easy-going planter 
of the eastern shore, but by 1720 the 
vanguard of a widely different com- 
munity has landed. 

In 1719 a final attempt to obtain 
common justice for the Presbyterian 
and dissenting colonists of Ulster and 
elsewhere was ruthlessly strangled by 
a handful of Irish bishops and absentee 
peers. Few debates at Westminster 
have been more momentous in their 
results than this brief unnoticed 
struggle in the Dublin Parliament. 
The men to whom England had com- 
mitted the laborious and hazardous 
task of civilizing Ireland, and with 
whose devoted valour the whole world 
thirty years before had rung, found 
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their reward in the treatment of out- 
laws and rebels. Their loyalty was un- 
disputed, their industry was the one 
bright spot on the face of the country, 
their fighting qualities notorious. 
Neither their loyalty, uor their in- 
dustry, nor their swords, however, 
were acceptable to the half-score of 
bishops for whose benefit the Anglican 
church in Ireland at that time mainly 
existed. In sullen despair the flower 
of the Irish population cast their eyes 
across the Atlantic. They had con- 
quered one country from savages and 
reclaimed one wilderness ; they would 
conquer and reclaim yet another where 
the fruits of victory should at any 
rate be theirs. The loss to lreland 
was irreparable, but the gain to 
America was so admirably great that 
to be of Scotch-Irish stock is to-day 
the boast of thousands of hardy 
farmers beyond the seas who hardly 
know the reason for their pride, and 
are sometimes vague about the very 
meaning of the term. 

The exodus began in 1720. Ship- 
load upon shipload sailed from Belfast 
and from Derry. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of the men who had created and 
held Ulster against England’s enemies, 
shook her dust off their feet and car- 
ried a legacy of hatred with them that 
was to bear bitter fruit in the years to 
come. These were not Catholic Celts 
leaving the congested moorlands of 
Connaught or the half-tilled farms of 
Munster. Of all the races already 
present on the mainland of America 
the Catholic Irish were, strange as it 
now seems, scarcely yet an item. The 
injustice that drove the Scotch-Irish 
from Ulster was no worse perhaps 
in the abstract than the treatment of 
the Celt. The latter was simply the 
old question of the conquest of one 
nation by another, the subjection of a 
weak race by a strong one. Political 
economy and the interests of the con- 
querors might, in the usages of those 
days, have excused a far more thorough 
exercise of a conqueror’s powers. The 
Ulster matter was entirely another 
affair, for the tyranny was exercised 
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towards friends and allies; treachery, 
ingratitude, and, worse than all, poli- 
tical insanity were thrown in besides. 
Such at any rate were the feelings 
which the Scotch-Irish carried to 
America, Thirty thousand leave Ire- 
land in the first two years, and for a 
quarter of a century the drain goes 
steadily on. It is notable how the 
distrust of all governments follows the 
Ulsterman across the Atlantic and 
shapes his course. The exodus flows 
in two distinct streams, the larger one 
to Philadelphia at the north, the 
smaller to Charlestown at the south, 
The Catholic Irish emigration of mo- 
dern times has been distinguished 
above all others by its dislike to a 
pioneer life and its tendency to choke 
the sea-port towns. That earth-hun- 
ger which is supposed to be at once 
the birthright and the special virtue 
of the Irish Catholic peasant, seems to 
evaporate entirely upon contact with 
the lighter air of the American re- 
public. For of all the races that now 
pour into that country the Catholic 


Irish, unfortunately for everybody 
concerned and particularly for Ame- 
rica, ‘are the most reluctant to face 
the prairie and the forest. The Scoteh- 
lrish of old days, however, went direct 


to the wilderness. The Quaker towns 
and Quaker government of Pennsyl- 
vania had no more charms for the 
northern stream than the more Angli- 
can settlements of the Carolinas for 
the southern. The Alleghanies formed 
the western frontier of the former, as 
they did of the latter and of the inter- 
vening colonies of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. And the Scotch-Irish made 
straight for the Alleghanies. Here 
for a few years they paused. Some 
apprenticeship was needed and some 
breathing-time before they faced a 
forest country that was harder to 
tame than even the wet uplands of 
Down and Antrim, and an enemy 
infinitely more formidable than the 
native Irish who had harassed them 
in Ulster. The mountain footholds 
of western Pennsylvania became one 
great distributing centre upon the 
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north ; the uplands between North and 
South Carolina on the south, Five 
hundred miles separated the two, The 
latter drifted northwards along the 
base of the mountains; the former 
drifted southwards till in twenty years 
the two streams once more mingled 
and formed an iron band of settle- 
ment interposing between the old 
colonies and the Indians—from the 
Susquehanna in Pennsylvania to the 
fountains of the Tugaloo. 

Hitherto the lines of cleavage have 
run westward. The seaboard colonies 
have not only little intercourse and no 
particular sympathy with one another, 
but have occasionally even indulged 
in something like intercolonial wars. 
The Scotch-Irish care for none of 
these things, but crowd along be- 
hind the parallels in absolute indif- 
ference to political boundaries so long 
as they are far enough off to be 
unmolested. It is difficult now-a- 
days, when a few years is sufficient to 
convert a howling wilderness into a 
populous centre lit by electricity and 
threaded by railroads, to even imagine 
what pioneering meant in the eight- 
eenth century. As one travels to- 
day along what was probably the most 
active and populous portion of the old 
Scotch-Irish belt, where the Shenan- 
doah rolls northwards between the 
Alleghanies and the Blue Ridge, one 
sees perhaps as perfect a picture of 
rural peace and mellow tranquility as 
the American continent can show. Big 
brick homesteads, gray stone barns, 
rustling corn-fields and broad reaches 
of meadow-land that might have fed 
and sheltered twenty generations in- 
stead of five, stretch from mountain to 
mountain. It requires indeed some 
mental effort to realize that men may 
have been born in this peaceful valley 
amid the yells of Indians and fallen 
by their tomahawks in the prime of 
life in its still uncleared forests. 

By the middle of the eighteenth 
century a second generation of Scotch 
Irishmen born in the woods are firmly 
established on the American frontier. 
Fed by a continuous though fluctuating 
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stream of emigration from Protestant 
Ireland, and absorbing into its ranks 
numbers of the hardiest and most 
adventurous of the Dutch and German 
colonists, this rugged vanguard of civi- 
lization pushed their log cabins slowly 
over the eastern outworks of the Alle- 
ghanies. Their isolation from the world, 
and hard, dangerous lives intensified 
some and modified others of the traits 
they brought with them across the 
sea. Dutch Calvinists and German 
Lutherans assimilated themselves with 
ease to the Ulster majority, and caught 
their tone and habits. They became 
welded into a peculiar people, so strong 
in characteristics, among which thrift 
was conspicuous, as to have defied the 
almost irresistible influence of slavery 
and Southern civilization into which 
they have been completely absorbed for 
a hundred years. In Virginia the differ- 
ence is to this day most clearly marked, 
though complete political and social 
unity has reigned among the land- 
holders of that state. The people on 


either side of the Blue Ridge, which 


can be crossed anywhere in a morn- 
ing’s ride, still sometimes distinguish 
the “folks over the mountain” by 
the old sobriquets of “Cohees ” and 
“ Tuckahoes” respectively.! The Pres- 
byterian ministers who went with these 
first Scotch-Irishmen differed little in 
degree from their flocks, sharing with 
them the labours of the field, the sports 
of the forest, and the dangersof thefray. 
Calvinistic fervour, however, no doubt 
succumbed a good deal in time to the 
license of the wilderness. The con- 
stant peril in which the lives of the 
backwoodsmen were passed made them 
fierce and reckless. The isolation of 
their existence in the gloom of the 
forest turned the few opportunities of 

1 Cohces, the Scotch-Irish frontiermen ; sup- 
posed to be derived from their frequent use in 
colonial days of the expression ‘*Quoth he,” 
or ** Quo’ he.” Tuckahoes, pronounced ‘ Tur- 
keyhoes,” the Eastern Virginians vaguely 
accounted for by the existence of an insignifi- 
cant and remote stream of that name. I think 
it quite as likely that the noble bird himself 
stood godfather in this case, typifying possibly 
the finer clothes and greater pride of the East 
Virginians, 
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social excitement they enjoyed into 
scenes of hilarity so uproarious and 
rough that they are a byword to this 
day along the Appalachian slopes. 
Physical prowess was the one standard 
of fame. Fighting was the leading 
item in every backwood gathering, and 
the gladiatorial combats of those days 
were of a kind to make a modern 
prize-fight seem playful and an Irish 
faction-row a joke. The prostrate ad- 
versary was not left merely to the 
moral bitterness of defeat, but was 
often kicked and gouged out of recog- 
nition by the conqueror. The delibe- 
rate killing, even in anger, of one 
another was, however, contrary to the 
backwood code, and rough law was 
administered in a log court-house by 
a justice in moccasins and hunting- 
shirt. To this day in the mountain 
counties of Virginia and the Carolinas 
there are plenty of men who can re- 
member when, long after the primitive 
era of which we speak had passed 
away, every court-day in the county 
town was the signal for a faction-fight 
with sticks and fists, the use of knife 
and pistol being at that time almost 
unheard of. 

We have, then, by the middle of 
the eighteenth century, a thin line of 
Scotch-Irish and their adherents reach- 
ing from the back of Pennsylvania to 
the north-west corner of the young 
colony of Georgia. This band of settle- 
ment follows the trend of the Alle- 
ghanies, being thicker on the Virginia 
borders than either to the north or 
south. With profound indifference, 
however, to the ethnological cleavages 
that have hitherto governed Anglo- 
Saxon America, it spans the unoccu- 
pied territory of five colonies that 
differ from one another only in a less 
degree than they each do from the 
grim woodsmen in their rear. From 
the centre of this belt was to be driven 
into the rich vallies of the west the 
wedge of Anglo-Saxon conquest, which 
was to spread in after years to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The Alleghany mountains are not— 
like their eastern outwork, the Blue 
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Ridge—a single wall of rock and 
forest, but a series of parallel ranges 
that roll their rugged crests like the 
waves of a sea westward, till they 
sink into the fertile calm of the Ohio 
valley andthe Great Mississippi basin. 
Behind them and in their troughs, at 
the time we speak of, a hundred thou- 
sand Indian warriors roamed through 
interminable forests, from the great 
lakes of the north to the swampy 
bayous that drain into the Gulf of 
Mexico, The only fragments of civiliza- 
tion that broke the vast solitude was 
where the French or Spanish flag 
floated in almost appalling isolation 
over small groups of Jesuit priests and 
traders. 

With the first ring of the Ulster- 
men’s axe on the Alleghany foot-hills, 
and with the first crack of their rifles 
in their ivy thickets and alder swamps, 
the Indian question assumed a new 
andacute phase, The red man seemed 
to recognize by some unerring instinct 
the hand of doom, and his hostility, 
though frequently veiled by long 
periods of so-called peace, became that 
of an inveterate and relentless foe, 
and not merely as hitherto of a fickle 
but not very aggressive neighbour. 
The backwoodsmen gathered for the 
most part in small settlements. Some- 
times their cabins were placed in two 
rows, the doors facing inwards, and 
the outside gable-ends connected with 
a stockade, the street so formed being 
closed at either end with huge doors. 
Hundreds, however, of adventurers 
and fool-hardy men, attracted by some 
fertile river-bottom or some favourite 
deer-lick, risked their lives and those 
of their families in individual isola- 
tion. 

Few battles in a military sense dis- 
tinguished this half-century of war. 
Large bodies of men seldom came into 
conflict ; the battle-ground was too 
vast, and the opposing hosts too widely 
scattered. For two generations it was 
all that several thousand of the har- 
diest and most resolute colonists that 
Great Britain had ever sent out could 
do to hold their own along a mere fringe 


of the Indian country. There were 
periods of proclaimed peace, and periods 
of open war. In the latter the whole 
frontier was ablaze ; in the former the 
settler, following the plough in his 
small stump-strewn clearing or track- 
ing the deer in the forest, knew that 
at any moment he might be called upon 
to fight for his life and the lives of 
those who were dear to him. What- 
ever may have been the atttitude of 
the first comers of these Scotch-Irish 
towards the natives, the diabolic 
nature of Indian warfare soon turned 
it into a savage, undying and ferocious 
hate. Mercy to a fallen foe became 
unknown. The scalp of the Indian 
was torn as eagerly from his head, and 
coveted as greedily by these sons of 
Antrim farmers fresh from some rous- 
ing Calvinistic sermon, as if they were 
Indians themselves. The French went 
out into their lonely exile to convert 
the heathen ; the Scotch-Irish to ex- 
tirpate them with an almost equal 
sense of a heaven-sent mission. What 
there was, however, of crusading and 
religious fervour soon faded into pure 
personal hatred, under the influence of 
ceaseless strife with an enemy who never 
failed to apply barbarous and fiendish 
tortures to every prisoner irrespective 
of age or sex. By this time, too, the 
Indians had become almost as good 
marksmen with the rifle as the back- 
woodsmen, and the backwoodsmen 
nearly as skilled in the cunning and 
science of forest warfare as the Indians. 
A battle, whether there were five 
hundred upon a side or fifty, was a 
contest of man against man, a long 
chain through the forest of single 
combatants, a series of duels between 
deadly marksmen who could utilize 
every species of shelter that a primeval 
forest offers after a fashion in which 
the American Indian, even among 
savages, has never had a peer. Regular 
troops against such a foe were almost 
as harmless as children, and were 
butchered as sheep in the shambles on 
each of the few occasions they were 
sent to meet Indians in the woods. 
The colonial militia, the trainbands 
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that mustered annually under the fox- 
hunting squires of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, would have been in the Alle- 
ghanies almost as helpless. When the 
Indians had to be fought en masse, as 
was sometimes necessary to save the 
frontier from being flung back on the 
edge of the colonies proper, the back- 
woodsman had to do it ; and to do him 
justice he went at it with a good will. 
His dress was uniform and picturesque. 
A leather-fringed hunting-skirt reach- 
ing to the knee, and fastened at the 
waist by a belt in which hung the 
tomahawk and scalping knife; tight 
leather leggings and the Indian breech 
clout and moccasin encased his nether 
man. His chief arm of course was the 
old Kentucky rifle of famous note, 
hundreds of which may be seen to-day 
in the cabins and farm-houses of the 
southern mountains. Heavy, _ ill- 
balanced, and nearly five feet long, 
they would indeed move the mirth of 
the modern big-game hunter; but 
their accuracy at the short point-blank 
distance necessary for forest hunting 
or warfare is extraordinary. The 
standard of shooting, too, acquired by 
the men who bore them is probably 
only equalled by their descendants, who 
still carry the same clumsy weapon 
through the great tracts of forest that 
the old rush for Kentucky, and what 
was then the west, have left still un- 
tamed on the Alleghany uplands. 

If the Scotch-Irish frontierman re- 
mained for long more of a warrior 
than a farmer, and more of a hunter 
than a grazier, it was because fighting 
was necessary to his existence, and 
hunting the deer, bear, and buffalo for 
their flesh and hides, was more 
protitable than grazing unmarketable 
stock in the midst of wolves and 
Indians. When peaceful pursuits 
again became possible and profitable, 
the Ulstermen soon showed that two 
or three generations of half savage 
life had not changed the breed. The 
tinge of Celtic blood in his veins had 
no doubt been quickened in its flow by 
the long period of romance and ad- 
venture in the wilderness, and his no- 


madic instincts perhaps strengthened. 
But the industry and the resolution 
were still there unimpaired, as thou- 
sands of prosperous homesteads and 
thousands of honoured names in half 
a score of teeming states bear witness 
to-day. 

The story of the Scotch - Irish 
frontiermen lies thick in the various 
colonial histories, in the tales of con- 
temporary chronicles and in the tradi- 
tions of the mountain districts. At 
the period, however, when the hunters’ 
tales of Kentucky and the Ohio valley 
are causing them to chafe and fret 
behind the Alleghanies, Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt takes up their story in his 
recently published book Zhe Win- 
ning of the West. He tells the tale 
in a picturesque and forcible manner 
and with a care that is not the 
distinguishing feature of the provincial 
historians that have in this particular 
field been his only predecessors. And 
if one happens to know that the 
author is not only a pleasant and 


attractive writer, but also a mighty 
hunter, one feels in safer and more 
congenial company as one follows him 
up the shady rapids of the Greenbriar 
river and through the buffalo-haunted 


tangles of the Ohio flats. The most 
thrilling and romantic chapter in the 
pioneering history of America is the 
gradual invasion of the remote Ken- 
tucky forests by bands of fearless men 
with their families and household gods. 
For Kentucky was the happy hunting- 
ground of all the Indians from the far 
north to the distant south. Where 
famous studs of blood-horses crop the 
blue-grass to-day around its large 
homesteads, the buffalo and deer 
sought the same sweet pastures in 
countless herds in the middle of the 
last century. Mr. Roosevelt dwells at 
great length on the exploits of the 
various backwoods chiefs whose names 
live to-day in the nomenclature of 
counties and hamlets, capitals and 
rivers throughout Kentucky, Ohio and 
Tenessee; Clark and Boone, Sevier 
and Robertson, Andrew Lewis, the 
McAfees and many others that are 
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household words in transatlantic his- 
tory and romance. The action of the 
backwoodsmen in the revolutionary 
war forms not only an interesting 
chapter but is important. The first 
wave of permanent settlement that 
doomed the Alleghanies was rendered 
possible by the battle of Point 
Pleasant in 1774. This action, fought 
on the Ohio river then far in the 
wilderness, was the largest engage- 
ment of the kind on record. Over a 
thousand backwoodsmen, enrolled as 
Virginia militia, fought as royal 
troops, and repulsed an equal number 
of picked Indian warriors, a feat Mr. 
Roosevelt affirms as hitherto une- 


qualled by white men in the forests. 
This was an imperial war, but the 
firm foothold it gave just in the nick 
of time to the colonists beyond the 
mountains enabled them to seize the 
French-garrisoned British posts in the 
wilderness during the revolutionary 
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war and claim the West as American 
territory at the peace. Great num- 
bers of Scotch Irish-Americans, nursing 
their hereditary hatred of England, 
no doubt joined Washington’s armies 
from the older back settlements. 
Both English and American historians 
enlarge on this Ulster element in the 
war of independence, but they gener- 
ally ignore, and Mr. Roosevelt among 
them, the second great exodus from the 
north of Ireland, which was of purely 
agrarian origin and took place in 1772. 
This was the clearance made by Lord 
Donegal when his Irish leases fell in 
for the sake of higher rents. Half a 
county was depopulated of thrifty 
Presbyterians, who with several thou- 
sand others fearing the same fate, 
left for America just in time to materi- 
ally swell the always meagre ranks of 
the colonial armies. 


A. G. BRADLEY. 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


Lory CarRNaryon’s sumptuous and 
costly volume! is much in keeping with 
its distinguished subject and has, we 
believe, had a gratifying reception 
from a public which declined to be in- 
terested in some equally novel letters, 
recently published, of Mr. David Hume. 
“The world is taken up by the out- 
side of things. We must take the 
world as it is. You or I cannot set it 
right.” So wrote Chesterfield, so for 
that matter he was always writing to 
his son in that wonderful series of 
letters which have made their writer’s 
name famous even in sporting circles. 

Lord Carnarvon’s volume contains 
nothing of the first importance. Ches- 
terfield was a firm believer in Pope’s 
doctrine of the ruling passion, and his 
seems to have been writing letters to 
boys. It is touching to discover that 
after the death of his son the old 
man did his best to make his god- 
son Omnis Homo, Homme Universel, 
writing him no less than two hundred 
and thirty-six letters in nine years 
with this object in view. But the 
second batch have not the verve, 
the vis vivida of the first. He who 
picks up from a stall, as he may any 
lawful day of the week for half-a- 
crown, the four volumes of Chester- 
field’s Letters, gets something unique 
after its kind and supreme in its own 
Way. 

These letters have been called dull. 
It is amazing what people will call 
dull. There is not a dull word in the 
four volumes, whilst their motive, 
their main-spring, is as interesting as 
thatof aGreek play. Never before since 
the world was has parental anxiety, no 
mean thing so energised, become so 
_] Letters of Lord Chesterfield to his Godson 
Successor, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1890. 


vocal, so persistent, so persuasive. It 
would be necessary to borrow the lan- 
guage of Puritanism todescribe the zeal 
displayed by this godless father for the 
salvation of his son’s outward and 
awkward man. It never flags or fails ; 
letter follows letter in quick succes- 
sion ; year after year goes by ; the son 
is still studious but heavy ; thick in 
speech and sluggish in demeanour ; 
but the father is eager, is lively, brim- 
ful of promises and threats, money and 
advice. There he is in every page ex- 
plaining, enforcing, illustrating the 
necessity, the sacred, the terrible neces- 
sity, of possessing engaging, insinuat- 
ing, shining manners. To accomplish 
this end, the salvation of a clumsy 
boy, Lord Chesterfield gave up his 
mind. From 1739 to 1768 with but 
one short break, the letters poured 
forth until they number three hundred 
and eighty-five—and in almost every 
one of them his lordship wrestles 
for les maniéres nobles et aisées, la 
tournure d’un homme de condition, le 
ton de la bonne compagnie, les Graces, 
le je ne scais quoi qui plait. It is 
impossible such letters should be dull, 
nor has the world found them so. 
They were once immensely popular 
and they are still widely read. No 
books find an easier sale at a low 
figure in the true marts of literature, 
the shop or stall of the second-hand 
bookseller, than Chesterfield’s letters. 
Everybody has heard of them. They 
have however always lived in the 
dark shadow cast by that tremendous 
judgment of Johnson’s, which Lord 
Carnarvon is too polite to quote. 
There is no need to quote it; it is 
known. Hastily uttered in the course 
of ordinary talk, it has come rever- 
berating down the century, and when- 














ever the letters are mentioned, there 
is this thing said or remembered of 
them. Ridicule sticks, wrote Lord 
Chesterfield to his poor little mite of 
a godson aged six, after threatening 
to call him John Trott, and to leave 
off loving him if he did not learn to 
look his godfather full in his for- 
bidding face. Moral scorn has the 
same trick. The injustice of the 
judgment need surprise no one. The 
Doctor was always above the affecta- 
tion of impartiality. He had an old 
quarrel with Chesterfield. In addition 
to this, in these very letters somebody 
was called a Hottentot. Johnson 
never fitted on the cap, and indeed 
proved pretty conclusively that it was 
not made for him—but the public in- 
sisted and have gone on insisting that 
Chesterfield meant the Doctor. Lord 
Carnarvon is sure of it. So was Sir 
John Hawkins. If so, there is no 
need to be surprised at the judgment. 
People do not like being called Hot- 
tentots by peers. But of the gross un- 
fairness of the criticism, there can be 
no question ; the letters do not teach 
the manners of a dancing-master or 
morals of the nature indicated by 
Johnson. 

The manners which Chesterfield 
preached with all the fervour of 
Whitefield and the penetrating sin- 
cerity of A’Kempis were founded on 
ease and an apparent naturalness, on 
what he calls “an air of sensible good 
humour.” Fussiness, trifling, forward- 
ness, the tricks of the petit maitre, the 
affectations of the dilettanti, are his 
pet aversions. As for dancing itself, 
he speaks of it with just contempt as 
a silly thing, but adds, “though I 
would not have you a dancer, yet when 
you do dance I would have you dance 
well.” The few details of the toilet 
to which he occasionally refers are of 
the first importance for all time, and 
are spotlessly free from the faintest 
taint of foppery ; indeed fops are 
abominations in the sight of his lord- 
ship. There is an extraordinary one- 
ness in tone throughout all the letters. 


Lord Chesterfield. 
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Lord Chesterfield’s gospel needs no 
harmonising. His sincerity cannot be 
called in question; he is as much in 
earnest as Bishop Wilson; there is 
not a trace of the dancing-master 
about him. 

As for his morals, Ste. Beuve, good, 
easy man, dismisses them with a smile. 
An Englishman will be expected to 
muster a sigh. After all, the great 
thing is to get them dismissed. It is 
easily done. They are bad enough— 
quite shocking—but free from cant and 
affectation and unstained by cruelty. 
It is all very well for Dr. Johnson to 
talk as he does, but, judging from 
observations of his own recorded in 
Boswell, he would seem to have been 
more leniently disposed towards cer- 
tain vices than Chesterfield ; but John- 
son would never have put his lenity 
upon paper. Chesterfield’s letters were 
not however meant for publication, 
and ought not to be judged by any 
higher standard than table-talk. 

The oddest thing about the letters 
is the contrast they present between 
the solidity of many of the things the 
son is adjured to acquire and the 
flimsy, paltry motive put forward for 
acquiring them. “ Dig your founda- 
tion deep,” the father in effect says, 
“make your structure firm and last- 
ing, in order that the weather-cock on 
the top may glitter in the sun.” No 
man was ever more alive than Chester- 
field to the importance of precise know- 
ledge. “Get to the bottom of things,” 
he is always saying; “ Ask your own 
questions, and find out for yourself the 
true answers.” He preaches the great 
doctrine of attention with apostolic 
fervour. He cannot away with list- 
lessness or indifference. “There is no 
surer sign in the world of a little weak 
mind than inattention.” His own 
eyes were always wide open, and his 
ears too till he became deaf. Where- 
ever the son goes he is bidden to be 
wide awake and to keep his note-book 
in his hand. Mr. Albert Dicey could 
not draw up a more searching set of 
questions as to the peculiarities of the 
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Swiss Constitution than those put by 
Lord Chesterfield to his son. The head 
of the great firm of Osbaldistone and 
Tresham could not have been more 
anxious that Mr. Francis should in- 
terest himself in the trade of Bordeaux 
than was Lord Chesterfield that his 
son should know all about the trade 
of Marseilles, and the manufactures, 
government, and constitution of every 
place he visited. But why were all 
these pains to be taken? Why was 
poor Philip Stanhope to amass facts 
all day and acquire the graces at 
night? ‘Simply in order to please, 
and so wriggle himself into high place 
—simply this and nothing more. For 
learning itself and the great masters 
of erudition Chesterfield never dis- 
guised his contempt. For books and 
literature he had no feeling ; music 
he abhorred. He believed devoutly 
in knaves. The Pope is an old cheat, 
Martin Luther turned reformer be- 
cause he was not allowed to sell in- 
dulgences, Alexander the Great was a 
murderer, Brutus a thief, and so on 
through a weary catalogue. If his 
son, in a fit of impatience, had asked, 
*“Why need I read about ruflians?” 
Chesterfield would have replied, “ Be- 
cause they had the luck to get talked 
about, as the world will talk about 
you, if you will only do what [ tell 
you for the next two years.” For so 
much good sense to rest on so rotten 
a foundation is surely unusual. 

That Chesterfield was a man of 
genius cannot be doubted. His de- 
tachment of mind, his freedom from 
delusion, his capacity to see things as 
they actually were, were alike re- 
markable. He understood France, 
—and Ireland! 

And yet when he is called, as Lord 
Carnarvon calls him, as he is com- 
monly called, “the great Lord Ches- 
terfield,” the epithet jars ; though of 
course it may only be used like the 
expressions, the “ good earl” and the 
“wicked earl,” to distinguish the 
fourth Lord Chesterfield from the 
insipidity which preceded and came 


after him. If it means more than 
this it provokes the exclamation 
that there was nothing great about 
Chesterfield but his failure. That 
was apparent, real and _ personal. 
Lord Chesterfield had, one would have 
said, all the qualifications which might 
be supposed to make success cer- 
tain. Eloquence, resistless energy, 
insight, knowledge, rank, wit, bound- 
less ambition, and no_ principles. 
And yet he failed almost ignomini- 
ously, and his failure, though exciting 
our surprise, did not surprise those 
who knew him. He made his first 
speech in the House of Commons 
whilst an infant, so he got the start 
of his contemporaries—but nothing 
much came of it. Ambassador to the 
Hague, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland for 
a single year and Secretary of State 
for two, that was all the outcome, and 
he owed the best of it to the Duke of 
Newcastle. In 1748 he retired worsted 
from the battle of life. Lord Carnar- 
von, no mean authority, says he re- 
signed with dignity. He was offered 
a dukedom and refused it, thus show- 
ing, says Lord Carnarvon, his “ usual 
good sense.” Very likely! But where 
was his good luck? In his letters to 
his son he is for ever praising courts 
and the courtly life. There, he says, 
everything is of the best; you live 
in capitals and in the heart of capitals. 
He was prepared to pay the heavy 
price. Horace Walpole tells an amus- 
ing story of Chesterfield’s fawning upon 
a page-boy at court, who turned out 
to be Sir William Russell, but whom 
Chesterfield mistook for one of the royal 
bastards. But notwithstanding this, it 
was as a courtier that his failure was 
most egregious. He had to go else- 
where. David Hume, writing in 1763, 
mentions how he dined with Chester- 
field “along with” Colonel Irvine, who 
apologised for being a little late by 
saying he had been detained at court. 
“At court,” said his lordship, “I 
should be glad to know what place that 
is.” This seems to have tickled honest 
David, who, odd as it may appear, was 























a more successful courtier than this 
great Lord Chesterfield. 

If it be the fact that Chesterfield’s 
failure is to be attributed to his initial 
error of courting a mistress and neg- 
lecting a wife, then indeed the sex 
he always affected to understand and 
never failed to insult was amply 
revenged. 

His Majesty King George the Second 
was one of the shrewdest men who ever 
sat upon a throne. He would never 
have been taken in, as Lord Chester- 
field was, by Bolingbroke’s “‘ amazing” 
erudition and delusive glitter. That 
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the King should have called Chester- 
field a scoundrel is nothing ; it was his 
way. But that he should have called 
him a “tea-table scoundrel” is to my 
mind highly significant. Despite all 
Chesterfield’s eloquence and wit, his 
extraordinary ability, and his speech 
introducing the New Calendar, his 
contemporaries found something petty 
and paltry in him. We can find no- 
thing in his writings to prove them 
wrong. But his letters to his son 
will always be read with pleasure and 
with profit. 
AvcGusTINE BIRRELL. 








THE DIARY OF A SUCCESSFUL MAN. 


October 1st, 188-. Hotel du Lys, 
Bruges.—Aftter all, few places appeal 
to my imagination more strongly than 
this autumnal old city—the most 
medieval town in Europe. I am glad 
that I have come back here at last. 
It is melancholy indeed, but then, at 
my age one’s pleasures are chiefly 
melancholy, One is essentially of the 
autumn, and it is always autumn at 
Bruges. I thought I had been given 
back my youth when I awoke this 
morning and heard the cari//on chim- 
ing out as it has done, no doubt, 
intermittently since I heard it last 
twenty years ago. Yes, for a moment 


[thought I was young again, but only 
for a moment ; when I went out into 
the streets and resumed acquaintance 


with all my old haunts the illu- 
sion had gone. I strolled into St. 
Sauveur’s, wandered awhile through 
its dim, dusky aisles, and then sat 
down near the high altar, where the 
air was heaviest with stale incense, 
and indulged in retrospect. I was 
there for more than an hour, and I 
doubt whether this was wise. At my 
time of life one had best keep out of 
cathedrals ; they are vault-like places, 
pregnant with rheumatism; at the 
best they are full of ghosts, and a 
good many visited me during that 
hour of meditation. Afterwards I 
paid a visit to the Memlings in the 
hospital. Nothing has altered very 
much; even the women, with their 
vlacid, ugly Flemish faces, sitting 
eternally in their doorways with the 
eternal lace-pillow, might be the same 
women. In the afternoon I went to 
the Béguinage, and sat there long in 
the shadow of a tree which must have 
grown up since my time, I think, I 
sat there too long, I fear, until the 
dusk and the chill drove me home to 
dinner. On the whole, perhaps, it 


was a mistake to come back. The 
sameness of this terribly constant old 
city seems to intensify the change that 
has come to oneself. Perhaps if I had 
come back with Lorimer I should have 
noticed it less, For after all the 
years have been kind to me, on the 
whole; they have given me most 
things which I set my heart upon, 
and if they had not broken a most 
perfect friendship, I would forgive 
them the rest. I sometimes fear, 
however, that one sacrifices too much 
to one’s success. To slave twenty 
years at the Indian Bar has its draw- 
backs, even when it does leave one at 
fifty prosperous @ mourir. Yes, I 
must admit that I am prosperous, dis- 
gustingly prosperous, and—my wife is 
dead, and Lorimer—Lorimer has alto- 
gether passed out of my life. . . . Ah, 
it is a mistake to keep a journal—a 
mistake ! 

October 3rd.—I vowed yesterday that 
I would pack my portmanteau and 
move on to Brussels, but to-day finds 
me still at Bruges. The charm of the 
old Flemish city grows on me. I 
have carried my peregrinations further 
afield, wandered about the quays, and 
stood on the old bridge, where one 
gets such a perfect glimpse, through a 
trellis of chestnuts, of the red roof 
and spires of Notre Dame. But the 
particular locality matters nothing ; 
every nook and corner of Bruges teems 
with reminiscences. And how fresh 
they are! At Bombay I had not time 
to remember or regret ; but to-day the 
whole dead and forgotten story rises 
up like a ghost to haunt me. At 
times moreover I have a curious, fan- 
tastic feeling that some day or other, 
in some mildewing church, I shall 
come face to face with Lorimer. He 
was older than 1; he must be greatly 
altered—but I should know him, It 
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is strange how intensely I desire to 
meet him. I suppose it is chiefly 
curiosity ; I should like to feel sure of 
him, to explain his silence. He can- 
not be dead; I am told that he had 
pictures in this last Academy—and 
yet, never to have written—never 
once, through all these years. I sup- 
pose there are few friendships which 
can stand the test of correspondence ; 
still it is inexplicable—it is not like 
Lorimer. He could not have har- 
boured a grudge against me—for what ? 
A boyish infatuation for a woman 
who adored him and whom he adored. 
The idea is preposterous; they must 
have laughed over my folly often of 
winter evenings by their fireside. Was 
their marriage happy, I wonder? Was 
it as successful as mine, though per- 
haps a little less commonplace? It is 
strange, though, that I never heard of 
it, that he never wrote to me once— 
not through all those years. 

October 4th.—Inexplicable! Inexplic- 
able! Did they marry after all? 
Could there have been some gigantic 
misunderstanding? I paid a pilgrim- 
age this morning which hitherto I had 
deferred, I know not precisely why. 
I went to the old house in the Rue 
d’ Alva—where she lived, our countess. 
And the sight of its grim, historic 
frontal made twenty years seem as 
yesterday. I meant to content my- 
self with a bare glimpse at the barred 
windows, but the impulse seized me 
to ring the bell which I used to ring 
so often,—a foolish, fantastic impulse, 
but I obeyed it. I found it was occu- 
pied by an Englishman, a Mr. Venables 
—there seem to be more English here 
than in my time—and I sent in my 
card and asked if I might see the 
famous dining-room. There was no 
objection raised, and my host was most 
courteous; my name, he said, was 
familiar to him ; he is evidently proud 
of ‘his dilapidated old palace and has 
had the grace to save it from the 
attentions of the upholsterer. No, 
twenty years has produced very little 
change in the room where we had so 
many pleasant sittings. The ancient 
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stamped leather on the walls is perhaps 
a trifle raggeder, the old oak panels 
not blacker—that were impossible— 
but a trifle more worm-eaten; it is 
the same room. I must have seemed 
a sad boor to my polite cicerone as I 
stood hat in hand and silently took 
in all the old familiar details. The 
same smell of mildewed antiquity ; I 
could almost believe the same furni- 
ture. And indeed my host tells me 
that he took over the house as it was, 
and that some of the chairs and tables 
are scarcely more youthful than the 
walls. Yes, there by the fireplace was 
the same quaintly carved chair where 
she always sat. Ah, those delicious 
evenings when one was five-and-twenty ! 
For the moment I should not have 
been surprised if she had suddenly 
taken shape before my eyes—in the 
old seat—the slim, girlish woman, in 
her white dress, her hands folded in 
her lap, her quiet eyes gazing dreamily 
into the red fire—a subtle air of dis- 
tinction in her whole posture. She 
would be old now, I suppose. Would 
she? Ah, no, she was not one of the 
women who grow old. . . 

I caught up the thread of my host’s 
discourse just as he was pointing it 
with a sharp rap upon one of the most 
time-stained panels. 

“ Behind there,” he remarked with 
pardonable pride, “is the secret pas- 
sage where the Due d’Alva_ was 
assassinated.” 

I smiled apologetically. 

“Yes,” I said, “I know it. I should 
explain perhaps,—my excuse for 
troubling you was not merely his- 
toric curiosity. I have more personal 
associations with this room. I spent 
some charming hours in it a great 
many years ago,’—and, for the mo- 
ment, [ had forgotten that I was 
nearly fifty. 

“ Ah,” he said with interest, “ you 
knew the late people, the Fontaines?” 

“No,” I said, “I am afraid I have 
never heard of them. I am _ very 
ancient. In my time it belonged to 
the Savaresse family.” 

“So I have heard,” he said, “ but 
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that was long ago. I have only had 
it a few years. Fontaine, my land- 
lord, bought it from them. Did you 
know M. le Comte?” 

“No,” I answered. ‘ Madame la 
Comtesse. She was left a widow very 
shortly after her marriage. I never 
knew M. le Comte.” 

My host shrugged his shoulders. 

“From all accounts,” he said, “ you 
did not lose very much.” 

“It was an unhappy marriage,” I 
remarked vaguely, “most unhappy. 
Her second marriage promised greater 
felicity.” 

Mr. Venables looked at me curiously. 

“T understood ’—he began, but he 
broke off abruptly. ‘I did not know 
Madame de Savaresse married again !” 

His tone had suddenly changed ; it 
had grown less cordial, and we parted 
shortly afterwards with a certain con- 
straint, and as I walked home pen- 
sively curious, his interrupted sentence 
puzzled me. Does he look upon me 
as an impostor, a vulgar gossip- 
monger? What has he heard, what 
does he know of her? Does he know 
anything? I cannot help believing so. 
I almost wish I had asked him defi- 
nitely, but he would have misunder- 
stood my motives. Yet, even so, I 
wish I had asked him. 

October 6th. I am still living con- 
stantly in the past, and the fantastic 
feeling, whenever I enter a church or 
turn a corner that I shall meet Lori- 
mer again, has grown into settled con- 
viction. Yes, I shall meet him, and 
in Bruges. 

It is strange how an episode which 
one has thrust away outof sightand for- 
gotten for years willbe started backinto 
renewed life by the merest trifle. And 
for the last week it has all been as 
vivid as if it happened yesterday. To- 
night I have been putting questions to 
myself—so far with no very satisfac- 
tory answer. Was it a boyish infatu- 
ation after all? Has it passed away 
as utterly as I believed? I can see 
her face now as I sit by the fire with 
the finest precision of detail. I can 
hear her voice, that soft, low voice 
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which was none the less sweet for its 
modulation of sadness; I think there 
are no women like her nowadays— 
none, none! Did she marry Lorimer? 
And if not——? It seems strange 
now that we should have both been so 
attracted—and yet not strange when 
one considers it. At least we were 
never jealous of one another. How 
the details rush back upon one! I 
think we must have fallen in love with 
her at the same moment—for we were 
together when we saw her for the first 
time, we were together when we went 
first to call on her in the Rue d’Alva 
—I doubt if we ever saw her except 
together. It was soon after we began to 
get intimate that she wore white again, 
telling us that we had given her back 
her youth. She joined our sketching 
expeditions with the most supreme 
contempt for les convenances ; when 
she was not fluttering round, passing 
from Lorimer’s canvas to mine with 
her sweetly inconsequent criticism, she 
sat in the long grass and read to us— 
André Chenier and Lamartine. In 
the evening we went to see her; she 
denied herself to the rest of the world 
and we sat for hours in that ancient 
room in the delicious twilight, while 
she sang to us—she sang divinely— 
little French chansons, gay and sad, 
and snatches of opérette. How we 
adored her! I think she knew from 
the first how it would be and _ post- 
poned it as long as she could. But at 
last she saw it was inevitable. 

I remember the last evening that we 
were there—remember! Shall I ever 
forget it? We had stayed beyond our 
usual hour and when we rose to go we 
all of us saw that those pleasant, 
irresponsible evenings had come to an 
end. And both Lorimer and I stood 
for a moment on the threshold before 
we said good-night, feeling, I suppose, 
that one of us was there for the last 
time. 

And how graceful, how gracious 
she was as she held out one little white 
hand to Lorimer and one to me. 

“ Good-night, dear friends,” she said. 
“T like you both so much—so much. 
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Believe me, I am grateful to you both 
—for having given me back my faith 
in life—in friendship—believe that, 
will you not, mes amis?” 

Then for one delirious moment her 
eyes met mine and it seemed to me— 
ah, well, after all, it was Lorimer she 
loved. 

October Tth. It seemed a Quixotic 
piece of folly now—our proposal. We 
would neither take an advantage of 
the other, but we both of us must 
speak. We wrote to her at the same 
time and, maybe, in the same words ; 
we posted our letters by the same post. 
To-day I had the curiosity to take out 
her answer to me from my desk and I 
read it quite calmly and dispassion- 
ately—the poor yellow letter with the 
faded ink, which wrote Finis to my 
youth and made a man of me. 

“ Pauvre cher ami,’ she wrote to 
me, and when I had read that, for the 
first time in my life, and for the only 
time, Lorimer’s superiority was bitter 
tome. The rest I deciphered through 
scalding tears. 


Pauvre cher ami, I am very sorry for 
you, and yet I think you should have 
guessed and have spared yourself this pain, 
and me too a little. No, my friend, that 
which you ask of me is impossible. You 
are my dear friend, but it is your brother 
whom I love—your brother, for are you 
not as brothers? and I cannot break your 
beautiful friendship. No, that must not 
be. See, I ask one favour of you—I have 
written also to him, only one little word, 
Viens,—but will you not go to him and 
tell him for me? Ah, my brother, my 
heart bleeds for you. I too have suffered in 
my time. You will go away now; yes, 
that is best, but you will return when this 
fancy of yours has passed. Ah, forgive 
me—that I am happy—forgive us, forgive 
me. Let us still befriends. Adiew! Au 
revoir ! 

Tuy Sister, DELPHINE. 


It may have been an‘ hour later 
that I sought out Lorimer with my 
letter. I told him, as I told myself, 
that it was the fortune of war, 
that she had chosen the better man; 
but I could not bear to stay and see 
their happiness,—I was in London by 


the evening. I wanted work, hard, 
grinding work : I was tired of being a 
briefless barrister ; and, as it happened, 
an opening in India offered itself at 
the very moment when I had decided 
that Europe had become impossible to 
me. I accepted it—and so those two 
happy ones passed out of my life. 
Twenty years ago! And in spite of 
his promise he has never written from 
that day to this,—not so much as a 
line to tell me of his marriage. I 
made a vow then that I would get over 
my folly, and it seemed to me that my 
vow was kept. And yet here to-day, 
in Bruges, I am asking myself whether 
after all it has been such a great 
sucgess, whether sooner or later one 
doesn’t have to pay for having been 
hard and strong, for refusing to 
suffer. ... I must leave this place; it 
is too full of Madame de Savaresse. . . . 
Is it curiosity which is torturing me { 
I must find Lorimer. If he married 
her why has he been so persistently 
silent? If he did not marry her, what 
in Heaven’s name does it mean ? These 
are vexing questions, 

October 10th.—In the church of Les 
Dames Rouges I met my old friend 
Sebastian Lorimer. Strange—strange ! 
He was greatly altered, I wondered 
almost that I recognized him. I had 
strolled into the church for Benedic- 
tion for the first time since I have 
been back here, and when the service 
was over and I swung back the heavy 
door, with the exuisite music of the 
O! Salutaris sung by the buried 
women behind the screen still echoing 
in my ear, I paused a moment to let a 
man pass by me. It was Lorimer ; he 
looked wild and worn ; it was no more 
than the ghost of my old friend. I 
was shocked and startled by his manner. 
We shook hands quite impassively as 
if we had parted yesterday. He talked 
in a rambling way as we walked to- 
wards my hotel of the singing of the 
nuns, of the numerous religious pro- 
cessions, of the blessed doctrine of the 
intercession of saints. The old, melo- 
dious voice was unchanged, but it was 
pitched in the singularly low key which, 
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I have noticed, some foreign priests 
acquire who live much in churches. I 
gather that he has become a Catholic. 
I don’t know what intangible instinct, 
or it may be fear, prevented me from 
putting to him the vital question which 
has so perplexed me. It is astonish- 
ing how his face was changed, what 
an extraordinary restlessness his speech 
and eye have acquired. It never was 
so of old. My first impression was 
that he was suffering from some acute 
form of nervous disorder, but before I 
left him a more unpleasant suspicion 
was gradually forced upon me. I can- 
not help thinking that there is more 
than a touch of insanity in my old 
friend. I tried from time to time to 
bring him down to personal topics, but 
he eluded them dexterously, and it was 
only for a moment or so that I could 
keep him away from the all-absorbing 
subject of the Catholic Church, which 
seems in some of its more sombre 
aspects to exercise an extraordinary 
fascination over him. I asked him if 
he often visited Bruges. 

He looked up at me with a curious 
expression of surprise. “I live here,” 
he said, “almost always. I have done 
so for years.” Presently he added 
hurriedly, ‘“‘ You have come back—I 
thought you would come back—but 
you have been gone a long time—oh, a 
long time! It seems years since we 
met. Do you remember ?””— He checked 
himself, then he added in a low whisper, 
** We all come back, we all come back.” 
He uttered a quaint, short laugh. 
**One can be near, very near, even if 
one can never be quite close.” 

He tells me that he still paints, and 
that the Academy to which he sends a 
picture yearly has recently elected him 
an Associate. But his art does not 
seem to absorb him as it did of old, 
and he speaks of his success drily and 
as a matter of very secondary im- 
portance. He refused to dine with 
me, alleging an engagement, but that 
so hesitatingly and with such vague- 
ness that I could perceive it was the 
merest pretext. His manner was so 
strange and remote that I did not 


venture to press him. I think he is 
unhappily conscious of his own fre- 
quent incoherencies, and at moments 
there are quite painful pauses when he 
is obviously struggling with dumb 
piteousness to be lucid, to collect 
himself and pick up certain lost 
threads in his memory. He is coming 
to see me this evening at his own 
suggestion, and I am waiting for him 
now with a strange terror oppressing 
me. I cannot help thinking that he 
possesses the key to all that has so 
puzzled me and that to-night he will 
endeavour to speak, 

October 11th. Poor Lorimer ! I have 
hardly yet got over the shock which 
his visit last night caused me and the 
amazement with which I heard and 
read between the lines of his strange 
confession. His once clear reason is, 
I fear, hopelessly obscured and how 
much of his story is hallucination, I 
cannot say. His notions of time and 
place are quite confused and out of his 
rambling statement I can only be sure 
of one fact. It seems that he has 
done me a great wrong, an irreparable 
wrong, which he has since bitterly 
repented. 

In the light of this poor wretch’s 
story a great misunderstanding is 
rolled away, and I am left with the 
conviction that the last twenty years 
have been, after all, a huge blunder, 
an irrevocable and miserable mistake. 
Through my own rash precipitancy 
and Lorimer’s weak treachery, a trivial 
mischance that a single word would 
have rectified, has been prolonged 
beyond hope of redress. It seems that 
after all it was not Lorimer whom 
she chose. Madame de Savaresse 
writing to us both, twenty years ago, 
made a vital and yet not inexplicable 
mistake. She confused the envelopes 
and the letter that I received was 
never meant for me, although it was 
couched in such ambiguous terms that 
until to-day the possibility of the 
error never dawned on me. And my 
letter, the one little word of which she 
spoke, was sent to Lorimer. Poor 
wretch ! he did me a vital injury—yes, 
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I can say that now—a vital injury 
but on the whole I pity him. To 
have been suddenly dashed down from 
the pinnacle of happiness—it must 
have been a cruel blow. He tells me 
that when he saw her that afternoon 
and found out his mistake, he had no 
thought except to recall me. He 
actually came to London for that 
purpose, having vowed to her solemnly 
that he would bring me back ; it was 
only in England that, to use his own 
distraught phrase, the devil entered 
into possession of him. His half 
insane ramblings gave me a very 
vivid idea of that fortnight during 
which he lay hid in London, trembling 
like a guilty thing, fearful at every 
moment that he might run across me, 
and yet half longing for the meeting 
with the irresoluteness of the weak 
nature which can conceive and to a 
certain extent execute a /dcheté, yet 
which would always gladly yield to 
circumstances and let chance or fate 
decide the issue. And to the very last 
Lorimer was wavering ; he had almost 
sought me out and thrown himself on 
my mercy, when the news came that I 
had sailed. 

Destiny, who has no weak scruples, 
had stepped in and sealed Delphine’s 
mistake for all time, after her grim 
fashion. When he went back to 
Bruges, and saw Madame de Sava- 
resse, I think she must have partly 
guessed his baseness. Lorimer was 
not strong enough to be a successful 
hypocrite, and that meeting, I gather, 
was also their final parting. She must 
have said things to him in her beauti- 
ful, quiet voice which he has never 
forgotten. He went away and each 
day he was going to write to me, and 
each day he deferred it—and then 
he took up Zhe Times one morning 
and read the announcement of my 
marriage, After that it seemed to 
him that he could only be silent. 
Did she know of it too? Did she 
suffer or did she understand? Poor 
woman! poor woman! I wonder if 
she consoled herself—as I did, and if 
so, how she looked back on her suc- 
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cess? I wonder whether she is happy 
—whether she is dead? I suppose 
these are questions which will remain 
unanswered. And yet when Lorimer 
left me at a late hour last night, it 
seemed to me that the air was full of 
unspoken words. Does he know any- 
thing of her now? I have a right to 
ask him these things. And to-morrow 
I am to meet him—he made the re- 
quest most strangely—at the same 
place where we fell in with each other 
to-day. Until to-morrow, then! 
October 12th—I have just left Sebas- 
tian Lorimer at the church of the 
Dames Rouges. I hope I was not 
cruel, but there are some things which 
one can neither forget nor forgive, 
and it seemed to me that when I knew 
the full measure of the ruin he had 
wrought, my pity for him withered 
away. “I hope, Lorimer,” I said, 
“that we may never meet again.” 
And honestly I cannot forgive him. 
If she had been happy, if she had let 
time deal gently with her—ah—yes, 
even if she were dead—it might be 
easier. But that this living entomb- 
ment, this hopeless death in life should 
befall her,—she so magnificently fitted 
for life’s finer offices—ah, the pity of it, 
the pity of it! ... But let me set 
down the whole sad story as it dawned 
upon me this afternoon in that un- 
earthly church. I was later than the 
hour appointed ; vespers were over, 
and a server, taper in hand, was gradu- 
ally transforming the gloom of the 
high altar into a blaze of light. With 
a strange sense of completion I took 
my place next to the chair by which 
Lorimer with bowed head was kneel- 
ing, his eyes fixed with a strange in- 
tentness on the screen which separated 
the outer worshippers from the chapel 
or gallery which was set apart for the 
nuns. His lips moved from time to 
time spasmodically, in prayer or ejacu- 
lation; then as the jubilant organ 
burst out and the officiating priest in 
his chasuble and biretta passed from 
the sacristy and bowed to the altar, 
he seemed to be listening in a very 
passion of attention. But as the in- 
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cense began to fill the air, and the 
Litany of Loreto smote on my ear to 
some sorrowful, undulating Gregorian, 
I lost thought of the wretched man 
beside me ; I forgot the miserable mis- 
take that he had perpetuated, and I 
was once more back in the past— 
with Delphine, kneeling by her side. 
Strophe by strophe that perfect litany 
rose and was lost in a cloud of incense, 
in the mazy arches of the roof. 

Janua Coli, 

Stella Matutina, 

Salus infirmorum, 

Ora pro nobis ! 


In strophe and antistrophe ;—the 
melancholy, nasal, intonation of the 
priest died away and the exquisite 
women’s voices in the gallery took it 
up with exultation, and yet with some- 
thing like a sob, a sob of limitation. 

Refugium peccatorum, 

Consolatrix afflictorum, 

Auxilium Christianorum, 

Ora pro nobis ! 


And so on through all the exquisite 


changes of the hymn, until the time 
of the music changed, and the priest 
intoned the closing line: “Ora pro 
nobis, Sancta Dei genetrix!” and 
the voices in the gallery answered : 
“Ut digni efficiamur promissionibus 
Christi !” 

There was one voice which rose 
above all the others, a voice of mar- 
vellous sweetness and power, which 
from the first moment had caused me 
a curious thrill. And presently Lorimer 
bent down and whispered tome. “So 
near—” he murmured, “and yet so 
far away—so near and yet never quite 
close!” But before he had spoken 
I had read in his rigid face, in his 
eyes fixed with such a passion of 
regret on the screen, why we were 
there, and to whose voice we had 
listened ! 

I rose and went out of the church 
quietly yet hastily ; I felt that to stay 
there one moment longer would be 
suffocation . ... Poor woman! so 
this is how she sought consolation— 
in religion! Well, there are different 
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ways for different persons :—and for 
me—what is there left for me? Oh, 
many things, no doubt, many things. 
still for once and for the last time, 
let me set myself down as a dreary 
impostor. I never forgot her—not 
for one hour or day, not even when 
it seemed to me that I had for- 
gotten her most—not even when I 
married. No woman ever represented 
to me the same idea as Madame de 
Savaresse. No woman’s voice was 
ever sweet to me after hers; the touch 
of no woman’s hand ever made my 
heart beat one moment quicker for 
pleasure or for pain, since I pressed 
hers for the last time on that fateful 
evening twenty years ago. Even 
so——! 

When the service was over and the 
people had streamed out and dispersed, 
I went back for the last time into the 
quiet church. A white-robed server 
was extinguishing the last candle on 
the altar ; only the one red light that 
had burnt through the years, before 
the sanctuary, made more visible the 
deep shadows everywhere. Lorimer 
was still kneeling with bowed head in 
his place. Presently he rose and came 
towards me. ‘She was there—Del- 
phine—you heard her. Ah, Dion, she 
loves you. She always loves you— 
you are avenged.” 

I gather that for years he has spent 
hours daily in this church, to be near 
her and hear her voice—the magnifi- 
cent voice rising above all the other 
voices in the chants of her religion. 
But he will never see her, for is she not 
of the Dames Rouges? And I remem- 
ber now all the stories of her Order, of 
its strictness, its austerity, its perfect 
isolation. And chiefly I remember 
how they say that only twice after one 
of these nuns has taken her vows is 
she seen of anyone except those of her 
community : once, when she enters the 
Order the door of the convent is thrown 
back, and she is seen for a single 
moment in the scarlet habit of the 
Order, by the world, by all who care 
to gaze; and once more, at the last, 
when, clad in the same coarse red garb, 
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they bear her out quietly, in her coffin, 
into the church 

And of this last meeting Lorimer, I 
gather, is always restlessly expectant, 
his whole life concentrated, as it were, 
in a very passion of waiting for a 
moment which will surely come. His 
theory, I confess, escapes me, nor can I 
guess how, for a certain feverish re- 
morse, an expiation may be set as a 
guiding-spring in his unhinged mind 
and account at least in part for the 
fantastic attitude which he must have 
adopted for many years. If I cannot 
forgive him, at least I bear him no 
malice, and, for the rest, our paths will 
hardly cross again. One takes up one’s 
life and expiates its errors, each after 
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one’s several fashion—and my way is 
not Lorimer’s. And now that it is all 
so clear there is nothing to keep me here 
any longer, nothing to bring me back 
again. For it seemed to me to-day, 
strangely enough, as though a certain 
candle of hope, of promise, of pleasant 
possibilities, which had flickered with 
more or less light for so many years, 
had suddenly gone out and left me 
alone in utter darkness, as the know- 
ledge was borne in upon me that hence- 
forth Madame de Savaresse had passed 
altogether and finally out of my life. 
And so to-morrow—Brussels ! 


N. B. 
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New, new, new, new! 


Is it then so new, 


That you should carol so madly? 


Tas highest praise which Pericles 
could ascribe to woman was “ to be least 
in men’s mouths, whether for praise or 
blame.” It is clear that no one thinks 
of applying a standard like this to a 
university. There has, for example, 
been of late much literature—of the 

latant and declamatory order—about 
the venerable university of Oxford ; 
but no one apparently thinks in such 
a case that of all cities that is happiest 
which has fewest records and the most 
self-centred history. No doubt the 


reason is that, as woman has ceased to 
regard her felicity as best secured by 
respectful silence, so also our modern 
liberators rejoice that Oxford should 
be so often mentioned in magazines 


and newspapers. It is, we are assured, 
an age of seif-advertisement, and the 
man is lost whose name is not, for 
good or for evil, constantly tossed 
about in the forum of journalistic 
comment. From such a standpoint 
nothing but enthusiastic congratula- 
tion can be offered to a place of educa- 
tion and learning, whose demerits are 
so often canvassed alike by the learned, 
and by those who have received what 
is euphemistically termed a “‘ modern ” 
education. There is first an Edinburgh 
Reviewer who describes with some 
remarkable inaccuracies the failings 
of her professoriate; and there is 
next Professor Thorold Rogers, who 
with equally remarkable inaccuracies 
dilates on the corruption of her tutors 
and examiners. Meanwhile the 
ancient city is no Jess eager to prove 
that she is in reality modern and 
fashionable. She vaunts the estab- 
lishment of her ‘“ extension” teaching 
inthe summer vacation, while in the 
winter term the penny press swells 
with graceful pans in honour of the 


foundation of a Nonconformist col- 
lege. Do her critics urge that she is 
medieval? She will point to her 
museums of science. Is her teaching 
described as classical? She repudiates 
the compliment, and points out that 
the modern equipment of her scholars 
rivals the reputed education of Shake- 
speare—little Latin and less Greek. 
Is it urged that in her self-isolation 
she fails in being national? She 
will parade before the unfriendly 
gaze of her northern sisters her 
readiness to send out lecturers on 
any conceivable subject to all the ends 
of the earth. Indeed some earnest ad- 
vocate of her extension-system has 
recently pointed out that the future of 
the Oxford extension-lecturer is in 
America. And lastly, if any one sug- 
gests that she is the appanage of the 
Established Church, the answer is now 
easy. Will not Oxford boast that she 
has taken to her breast Mansfield 
College—nay, that she has even ex- 
tended arms of welcome to Manchester 
New College, with its ‘‘ piety free” ? 

Let us not speak lightly of all these 
movements. To some they may seem 
the abomination of desolation standing 
where it should not; to others, the 
embodiment of the modern spirit, its 
very form and pressure. Yet, at any 
rate, they are facts which must be 
reckoned with. We canimagine some 
thinkers or dreamers regarding such 
phenomena with mingled astonish- 
ment and scorn, when they compare 
them with that ideal of a university 
traced once for all by Cardinal New- 
man’s magic pen. What is confessedly 
an ideal, however, carries with it an 
inevitable disparagement in relation 
to practice, and we can imagine the 
equal scorn which would rise on the 
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face of realists when they are face to 
face with a practical problem. There 
is all the difference, they would say, 
between the ideal and the real, just as 
there is between the first law of motion 
as defined by Newton and the practi- 
cal problems of mechanics. And the 
use to be made of a university is a 
practical and social problem which can 
only be solved in relation to the rules 
of practice and the necessities of a 
given society. By all means keep 
your ideal, but do not imitate that 
spirit of the East described in Matthew 
Arnold’s poem which,when the Roman 
legions had thundered past, returned 
again to her dreams. There is thunder- 
ing past the old cloistered life of the 
academy a new and ardent spirit of 
science and reform, with thousands 
who are the foremost champions in 
the warfare, and thousands more be- 
hind who look to be instructed in the 
modern culture. Will you, when the 
chance is offered, be with them or 
against them? For assuredly the 
chance will not return again, and it is 
not the modern army of scientific re- 
formers who will be worsted. Besides, 
let us look at the matter from the his- 
toric side and invoke the usual watch- 
word of evolution. Whither is it that 
modern societies are tending? Clearly 
in the direction of democracy, the 
government of all by all and in the 
interests of all. Must not Oxford also 
evolve with a similar tendency, or else 
perish ? She, too, must sit at the feet 
of the modern Gamaliels and learn 
that privilege and rank, be it intellec- 
tual or social, sacerdotalism, and a 
state-aided religion, leisured refine- 
ment, and an ascetic self-culture be- 
long to the period of the past ; while 
the future is bright with the equal 
diffusion of knowledge on strictly 
economical principles, and the univer- 
sal attainment of a working minimum 
of learning, where every one is to count 
for one, and no one for more than one. 
[t is in answer to demands such as 
these that Oxford provides its ex- 
tension system of teaching in the 
provinces, and its colleges for Noncon- 
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formists and Unitarians. The cry is 
two-fold. Popularise your university, 
and lo, the extension-lecturer leaps 
upon the field. Democratise your 
university, and little Bethels spring 
like mushrooms on the land. 

It is clear then, however difficult it 
may be toavoid a note of bitterness in 
the avowal, that we have to deal with 
these newer academic movements as 
real and important, because they have 
so much behind them; they are 
based on the inevitable processes of 
evolution, and are inspired by the 
modern spirit. But even here the 
haunting ideal will not be exorcised. 
If Oxford must acknowledge the 
necessity of popularising herself, she 
ought at any rate to direct the move- 
ment, and attempt to breathe into it 
some of her old temper and genius. 
If she is to lend herself and her 
agencies to the imparting of knowledge 
on reasonable terms, at least let her 
remain mistress of the situation. But 
if we look at the kind of work which 
her extension-lecturers are performing, 
we are not quite sure whether, when 
she spreads the sail to catch the 
breeze, she is still retaining her hold 
of the helm. It is one thing to say, 
“T will educate you and I will pre- 
scribe what you shall work at,” and 
quite another to say, “ Please tell me 
what you would like to be lectured 
about, and I daresay I shall find 
something to say.” The first is the 
attitude of the real teacher; the 
second is not teaching at all, but 
sycophancy. 

Let us imagine Alma Mater gather- 
ing her children round her, and in- 
structing them on the nature and 
scope of the mission for which she 
had trained them. Might not her 
parable run somewhat as follows? 
“JT send you, my sons, to those who 
havenot hadthe sameadvantages as you 
have, and who have not the dimmest 
idea what true culture means. They 
think that education can be bought 
at so much a head ; attempt to instil 
into their minds with all gentleness 
by your own example and attitude, 
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that education is an atmosphere, a 
discipline, a life. Make them see 
that knowledge is a process, not a 
tabular statement,—the implanting of 
principles, not a short summary of 
points to be learned by heart. When 
they speak of literature, try to make 
them understand that literature has 
had a long history, and that the 
models of the best writers of our 
own country are to be found in the 
imperishable writings of the Greeks. 
Let them not think that they have 
done with the past, as with a thing 
that concerns them not. Teach them 
that the cultures of Greece and Rome 
are a living thing which is the main- 
spring of all that makes the higher 
life livable and lovable. Do not talk 
to them about labour-laws and trades’ 
unions, and the balance of supply 
and demand. They know much more 
about these things than you do, and 
if they did not, they would get very 
easily taught at home. But put 
before them the best thoughts of 
meditative minds, the harvest of 
a quiet eye. Leaving their ma- 
terialism and industrialism, and the 
greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber, to take care of themselves, 
transport them even for a_ short 
hour into an upper air where mental 
refinement and humane culture be- 
come, not marketable commodities, 
but the graces of the spirit.” It is 
clear, however, that the energetic dele- 
gates of local lectures have never 
addressed their missionaries in this 
fashion. In the first place, it is sur- 
prising to find that classical subjects 
are conspicuous by their absence, and 
that though there is much talk about 
“new ” subjects—* industrial revolu- 
lutions” and “founders of social 
economy,” and “the making of wealth”’ 
and the like—there is little or none 
about Rome and Athens. In the next 
place, it is clear from the list of 
lectures published by the Delegacy 
that literary subjects are very popular, 
and that ‘“Shakspere’’ (mark the 
spelling, it is redolent of the ‘‘ New 
Shakspere Society”) is much in de- 


mand. It is obvious that we are in a 
very new and modern world. 

But what kind of literature and how 
is it taught? Let us take a charac- 
teristic syllabus on ‘“Shakspere,” 
“ Shakspere in the Workshop,” “ Shak- 
spere in the World,” ‘ Shakspere 
out of the Depths,” “Shakspere on 
the Heights.” It may be confessed 
that there would be some interest in 
listening to a proof of how Shakespeare 
got out of his depth, as glibly ex- 
pounded by a bright young exten- 
sionist. But this would be but an idle 
curiosity. For the titles come sub- 
stantially from Professor Dowden, and 
when the professor fails, then of course 
we have the usual excursion into 
the Germans. We expect to find, 
and we find the exasperatingly neat 
classifications of Richard the Third 
the strong criminal, and John the weak 
criminal, Richard the Second the weak 
sentimentalist, and Hamlet, the fe 
flective and paralysed idiot. What 
kind of Shakespeare is this! Did 
Shakespeare draw men, or only types ! 
If commentators he must have, are 
not our own Coleridge and Lamb 
likely to bring us nearer to the truth 
than all the science of Gottingen? 
Let us in abiding thankfulness re- 
member but one sentence of German 
wisdom which is quite enough to 
stifle all further curiosity. ‘“ The 
verses of Marlowe,” says von Schlegel, 
‘are flowing, but without energy.” 
This perspicuous verdict might fitly 
serve as the epitaph on the grave of 
Teutonic commentaries. Or take up 
the syllabus on English novelists, 
and open it at Charles Dickens; 
it merely contains all the headings 
in Forster’s book. Or stop for a 
moment at Thackeray. The scheme 
is modelled on M. Taine’s exqui- 
site remark that in Thackeray ‘“ the 
regular presence of a moral inten- 
tion spoils the novel as well as the 
novelist.” What sort of teaching to 
Englishmen is this, taken down from 
the lips of a Frenchman, to whom, as 
to all Frenchmen, Thackeray is as a 
book sealed! “ Ofortunati nimium sua 
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st bona norint, agricole! O happy 
provincials, petted and cajoled and 
flattered by the extension lecturer into 
a still more complacent provincialism!’’ 
Many acute observers have drawn 
attention to the opening of Mans- 
field College at Oxford as the begin- 
ning of a newera. Perhaps it should 
rather be regarded as the culmination 
of a natural and possibly inevitable 
tendency. It was all very well for 
the fluent orators at the opening ban- 
quet to claim that the Nonconformists 
were entering upon the heritage of the 
banished Puritans—that they were 
but recovering their own rights, of 
which tbeir so-called forefathers had 
been wrongfully defrauded a century 
or two ago. Nobody was deceived by 
this language, except possibly the 
Liberal Heads of Houses in their an- 
xiety to find some excuse for being 
present at so strange a scene. In 
reality, of course, Mansfield College 
represents the triumph of the demo- 
cratic idea. Granted that every one 
should count for one, and no one for 
more than one, then, too, must the 
Dissenter claim his rights in an Oxford 
wrongfully given over to the Anglican ; 
the spoilt child of the cloister must 
cede his place to the denizen of 
the conventicle. Moreover it is an 
incident of the democratic revolution 
that the Radical should march shoul- 
der to shoulder with the Dissenter, 
until, indeed, the time comes when he 
should seek less obtrusively religious 
allies. Nor does it appear likely that 
that time will take long in coming. 
Already Mansfield College represents 
not the latest, but the penultimate 
phase of the development. As Amu- 
rath to Amurath succeeds, so college 
succeeds to college; and no sooner 
have we sated our gaze on Presby- 
terianism than we are bidden to look 
at Manchester New College with its 
Unitarianism and its “ piety free.” 
Here, once again, it is not difficult 
to imagine an attitude in which Ox- 
ford might receive the new immigrants. 
She might say to herself that she is 
after all the intellectual mother of all 
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her children; such, at least, is the 
only parentage which the course of 
events seems likely to leave her, if 
only she will accept it. She might 
tell her new colonists that they are 
welcome to till her fields, to get the 
richest harvest they can from the 
wealth of her soil and the clemency of 
her skies. But it would not be unrea- 
sonable to claim one condition for this 
universal patronage, this career opened 
to all the talents. ‘Come if you 
like,” she might say, “but leave your 
narrowness and your idiosyncrasies 
behind you. We are all workers, all 
seekers after truth, bound only by the 
common brotherhood of studentship. 
The only thing I ask is, that you shall 
not come with a fore-determined reso- 
lution, with your thoughts set in a 
narrow mould. Do not come with a 
particular brand set upon you as 
though you were a flock of sheep be- 
longing to a special fold. Learn, if 
you can, to be reverent to antiquity, 
and yet eager to get the newest lights ; 
dispense with self-conceit and ped- 
antry and obstinacy, and cultivate 
the charm of an open mind. We are 
not called here, some of Paul and 
some of Apollos and some of Cephas. 
Do not repeat the error of Keble 
College and the Pusey House, and be- 
cause they have called themselves after 
some belligerent name, confront them 
with self-comparisons. Two blacks do 
not make a white; nor yet do a 
Puseyite and a lissenter rolled into 
one together make up the perfect 
academician. I will have nothing to 
do with party names; be simply Ox- 
ford men.” So might we imagine 
Alma Mater to have spoken. Is it, 
however, on such terms that the new 
institutions have arisen ? 

Let us first take the reasons which 
induced the Nonconformists to estab- 
lish a college in Oxford. The reason 
was quite openly avowed by those who 
were concerned in the foundation. It 
was discovered that young men who 
came from nonconforming homes be- 
came so far merged in the general 
body of undergraduates as to lose the 
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distinctive characters of their creed. 
They gradually lost that attitude of 
uncompromising hostility towards the 
Established Church in which they had 
been trained in their earlier years. 
They either learnt step by step to con- 
form, or else wore their rue with so 
slight a difference that the interval 
which divided them from their breth- 
ren became unnoticed and unnotice- 
able. There are, for instance, in the 
governing bodies of colleges several 
fellows who are Dissenters, but the 
exact nature of their doctrinal creed 
is the last thing which is observable 
either in their profession or their 
practice. And naturally so; for 
where several young men or middle- 
aged men are collected together for a 
common educational purpose, their 
common mode of life and common 
interests tend to obliterate their dif- 
ferences and accentuate their simi- 
larities. It was just this sinking of 
party names in the common names of 
“don” or “undergraduate ’’ whieh 
the foundation of Mansfield College 
was intended to prevent. It is too 
great a temptation to our flock, the 
party leaders of dissent (not inside, 
but outside Oxford) seem to have 
cried ; we will not have them thus 
lose their individuality. They en- 
tered Oxford as Dissenters: as Dis- 
senters they shall take their degree. 
Besides, have we not the right, equally 
with the High Churchman, to see to 
the spiritual edification of our youths ? 
There is the extremely strong organi- 
sation of priests, who shield them- 
selves under the names of Keble and 
Pusey. Ought we, too, not to have an 
institution of our own with our own 
hierarchy of spiritual forefathers ? 
Thus Mansfield College came into 
existence, intended, as is only too ob- 
vious, to perpetuate division and en- 
shrine schism in a lofty pleasure-house 
of its own. 

Meanwhile, what is the attitude of 
the Anglicans towards the stranger ? 
The right of the Dissenter to his dis- 
sent is fully avowed. The Guardian 
published an article on Mansfield Col- 
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lege, which was apparently intended to 
be a kind of Eirenicon. ‘‘ Something of 
the same kind of feeling,” said The 
Guardian “has led to the creation of 
Manstield College, which brought about 
the foundation of the Pusey House as 
a memorial to Dr. Pusey.” “One 
object its founders had was that it 
should serve as a sort of rallying point 
and centre to all Nonconformists in 
Oxford. And indeed the presence in 
Oxford of Dr. Fairbairn and his col- 
leagues has already had this effect. 
It costs now more of an effort to cease 
to be a Nonconformist than it used to 
cost, and the secessions among the 
young men are consequently fewer 
and more noticeable. In this way the 
stringency, if one may use the ex- 
pression, of Nonconformist discipline 
has been increased, and the body 
rendered on this side more compact and 
more coherent.” Exactly so ; denomina- 
tionalism breeds denominationalism, 
and the message which Mansfield 
brings is not one of peace, but of war. 
No doubt the hope is piously expressed 
that the college will not be as suc- 
cessful in this direction as its founders 
expect. ‘ How far intellectually Non- 
conformity will be able to stand its 
ground and vindicate its fundamental 
positions, that is a more doubtful 
question.” But the more tolerant of 
the Anglican party,as shown in the 
conciliatory articlefrom The Guardian, 
from which we have been quoting, 
see quite clearly that the new college 
is intended to give effect to the dissi- 
dence of dissent. ‘The more actively 
zealous High Churchmen stand aloof 
in gloomy silence, watching Mans- 
field College with undisguised aver- 
sion. They leave to their broader- 
minded brethren whatever consolation 
they may be able to derive from the 
curious reflection that possibly the 
alumni of Mansfield College may im- 
prove the exegesis of Old Testament 
doctrine. Nor is it necessary to con- 
sider Manchester New College from 
any different point of view from that 
in which Manstield College has been 
regarded. The reasons in the mind 
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of the founders, and the supposed 
effects of the two foundations are 
similar. It is not, however, suggested 
that Manchester New College will im- 
prove any kind of Biblical exegesis. 
That would be a hypothesis beyond 
the range even of the most complacent 
and tolerant Anglican, 

Oxford democratic and Oxford popu- 
lar—this is the beatific vision of the 
advanced academic school, which 
some of Oxford’s truest sons regard, 
if not with regret, at least with an 
anxious wonder. For it is not easy 
for an old academic city, weather- 
beaten and hoary, to deck itself with 
the gewgaws of Birmingham, or move 
easily with the spruce and jaunty airs 
of modern radicalism. If it is ridicu- 
lous to see a scholar and a student 
imitate the tricks of a man of the 
world, the aspect of Oxford competing, 
let us say, with Liverpool or Notting- 
ham, would be equally ridiculous if it 
did not also move to tears. “‘ Home of 
lost causes, and impossible loyalties,” — 
with what a mournful irony do these 
words sound in modern ears! “Adorable 
dreamer, whose heart has been so 
romantic, who hast given thyself so 
prodigally, only never to the Philis- 
tines,’—how strange an encomium 
is this on contemporary Oxford ! 
Dreamer ! Yes, dreaming that 
new wine can be poured into old 
bottles. Romantic! Yes, with 
something of the romance of The 
Sheffield Independent, or Manguall’s 
Historical Questions. Never to the 
Philistines! What, with extension 
students coming up to gain all 
knowledge for ten shillings a-head, 
marching to the examination school 
with appropriate mottoes on their 
banners, *“‘Moab is my washpot,” 
“ Over Edom have I cast out my shoe,” 
‘* Philistia, be thou glad of me” ! 

It is not, however, the object of the 
present article to utter vain jeremiads. 
Many of the incidents of the modern 
movement, however unlovely in their 
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aspect, have passed into the stage 
of the inevitable and the accom- 
plished, over which it would be a 
useless task to shed tears. Some 
of them are real advances which have 
their hopeful and even valuable charac- 
teristics. It is no doubt right for 
Oxford to extend her borders—es- 
pecially with the knife at her throat, 
and the insistent threat to extend 
or be extinct. But the whole value of 
the movement lies in the manner in 
which the extension is carried out. So 
also it is equally inevitable that Oxford 
should become the home of the Elamites 
and the Parthians, and the dwellers in 
Mesopotamia, the Puseyite, and the 
Nonconformist, the Unitarian and the 
Agnostic. But she must be their 
mother, and not make them her con- 
fessors and her spiritual teachers. Here, 
however, there is a real hope for 
Oxford. For it cannot be the true end 
of democratic evolution to preserve 
the individual in his repellent, antago- 
nistic, and insistent individuality. 
In political economy, in history, in 
philosophy, the reign of individualism 
seems over. We hear no more of the 
rights of man as man, of the personal 
greed for gain as sole motive for 
industry, of the individual desire for 
happiness. The watchwords of the 
evolution-school seem different ; the 
cry is now for the welfare of the 
whole, for industrial co-operation, 
for the social organism, for the reign 
of the universal. It cannot be other- 
wise even in the academic organism. 
We must not say with Bentham that 
every one must count for one and 
no one for more than one, so that the 
Dissenter must have his chapel and 
the High-Churchman his oratory. But 
the true Oxford motto must be after 
the fashion of Goethe, Jm Ganzen, 
Guten, Schinen Resolut zu leben. The 
rule of existence must be to live in 
the atmosphere of humane and uni- 
versal culture. 
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WHEN springtime flushes the desert grass, 

Our kafilas wind through the Khyber Pass. 

Lean are the camels but fat the frails, 

Light are the purses but heavy the bales, 

As the snowbound trade of the North comes down 
To the market-square of Peshawur town. 


In a turquoise twilight, crisp and chill, 

A kafila camped at the foot of the hill. 

Then blue smoke-haze of the cooking rose, 

And tent-peg answered to hammer-nose ; 

And the picketed ponies, shag and wild, 
Strained at their ropes as the feed was piled ; 
And the bubbling camels beside the load 
Sprawled for a furlong adown the road ; 

And the Persian pussy-cats, brought for sale, 
Spat at the dogs from the camel-bale ; 

And the tribesmen bellowed to hasten the food ; 
And the camp-fires twinkled by Fort Jumrood ; 
And there fled on the wings of the gathering dusk 
A savour of camels and carpets and musk, 

A murmur of voices, a reek of smoke, 

To tell us the trade of the Khyber woke. 

The lid of the flesh-pot chattered high, 

The knives were whetted and—then came I 

To Mahbub Ali, the muleteer, 

Patching his bridles and counting his gear, 
Crammed with the gossip of half a year. 

But Mahbub Ali, the kindly, said, 

‘“‘ Better is speech when the belly is fed.” 

So we plunged the hand to the mid-wrist deep 
In a cinnamon stew of the fat-tailed sheep, 
And he who never hath tasted the food, 

By Allah! he knoweth not bad from good. 


We cleansed our beards of the mutton-grease, 
We lay on the mats and were filled with peace, 
And the talk slid north, and the talk slid south, 
With the sliding puffs from the hookah mouth. 
Four things greater than all things are,— 
Women and horses and power and war. 

We spake of them all, but the last the most, 
For I sought a word of a Russian post, 

Of a shifty promise, an unsheathed sword, 

And a grey-coat guard on the Helmund ford. 
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Then Mahbub Ali lowered his eyes 

In the fashion of one who is weaving lies. 
Quoth he: “Of the Russians who can say? 
When the night is gathering all is grey. 
But we look that the gloom of the night shall die 
In the morning flush of a blood-red sky. 
Friend of my heart, is it meet or wise 

To warn a king of his enemies? 

We know what Heaven or Hell may bring, 
But no man knoweth the mind of the king. 
That unsought counsel is cursed of God 
Attesteth the story of Wali Dad. 





“His sire was leaky of tongue and pen, 

His dam was a clucking Khuttuck hen ; 

And the colt bred close to the vice of each, 

For he carried the curse of an unstaunched speech. 
Therewith madness—so that he sought 

The favour of kings at the Cabul court ; 

And travelled, in hope of honour, far 

To the line where the grey-coat squadrons are. 
There have I journeyed too—but I 

Saw naught, said naught, and—did not die! 

He hearked to a rumour, and snatched at a breath 
Of ‘this one knoweth’ and ‘that one saith ’— 
Legends that ran from mouth to mouth 

Of a grey-coat coming, and sack of the South. 


These have I also heard—they pass 
With each new spring and the winter grass. 


“ Hot-foot southward, forgotten of God, 

Back to the city ran Wali Dad, 

Even to Cabul—in full durbar 

The King held talk with his Chief in War. 
Into the press of the crowd he broke, 

And what he had heard of the coming spoke. 


“Then Gholam Hyder, the Red Chief, smiled, 

As a mother might on a babbling child ; 

But those who would laugh restrained their breath, 
When the face of the King showed dark as death. 
Evil it is in full durbar 

To cry to a ruler of gathering war! 

Slowly he led to a peach-tree small, 

That grew by a cleft of the city-wall. 

And he said to the boy: ‘They shall praise thy zeal 
So long as the red spurt follows the steel. 

And the Russ is upon us even now! 

Great is thy prudence—wait them, thou. 

Watch from the tree. Thou art young and strong, 
Surely thy vigil is not for long. 

The Russ is upon us, thy clamour ran? 

Surely an hour shall bring their van. 

Wait and watch. When the host is near, 

Shout aloud that my men may hear.’ 
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“Friend of my heart, is it meet or wise 
To warn a king of his enemies? 


“A guard was set that he might not flee— 

A score of bayonets ringed the tree. 

The peach-bloom fell in showers of snow, 

When he shook at his death as he looked below. 

By the power of God, who alone is great, R 
Till the twentieth day he fought with his fate. 

Then madness took him, and men declare 

He mowed in the branches as ape and bear, 

And last as a sloth, ere his body failed, 

And he hung like a bat in the forks, and wailed, 
And sleep the cord of his hands untied, 

And he fell, and was caught on the points, and died. 


“Heart of my heart, is it meet or wise 

To warn a king of his enemies? 

We know what Heaven or Hell may bring, 
But no man knoweth the mind of the king. 
Of the grey-coat coming who can say? 
When the night is gathering all is grey. 
Two things greater than all things are, 

The first is love, and the second war. 

And since we know not how war may prove, 
Heart of my heart, let us talk of love!” 


YussurF. 

















MADAME 


Frances Burney,afterwards Madame 
D’Arblay, was born in June, 1752, 
and died in January, 1840. Many of 
us have known people who have con- 
versed with her. The generation of 
those who were her son’s contempo- 
raries at Cambridge is not yet quite 
extinct; yet she was an intimate 
friend of men whose names belong to 
an age which has long been the domain 
of history. In Macaulay’s vivid 
words, ‘“‘ Burke had sat up all night to 
read her writings, and Johnson had 
pronounced her superior to Fielding, 
when Rogers was still a schoolboy, 
and Southey still in petticoats”. 
Between the appearance of her first 
work, and her death, “ sixty-two years 
had passed; and this interval had 
been crowded not only with political, 
but also with intellectual revolutions. 
Thousands of reputations had, during 
that period, sprung up, bloomed and 
withered and disappeared. New kinds 
of composition had come into fashion, 
had gone out of fashion, had been 
derided, had been forgotten. Yet the 
early works of Madame D’Arblay, in 
spite of lapse of years, in spite of 
changed manners, in spite of the popu- 
larity deservedly obtained by some of 
her rivals, continued to hold a high 
place in the publie esteem. She lived 
to be a classic. Time set on her fame, 
before she went hence, that seal 
which is seldom set except on the 
fame of the departed.” 

Thus Macaulay was able to write in 
1842, two years after her death. He 
very properly goes on to show that 
this fame rested almost entirely on her 
first two books, Evelina and Cecilia. 
All that she wrote afterwards served 
rather to diminish her reputation. 


Camilla (1796) brought her money, 
but no credit ; and 7he Wanderer, pub- 
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lished in 1814, though nearly four 
thousand copies at two guineas each 
were sold in the first six months, was 
fiercely attacked by the critics and 
is now utterly forgotten. In 1795, 
too, her tragedy of Zdwy and Elgiva 
was damned at Drury Lane. And 
lastly in 1832, she produced the me- 
moirs of her father, written in 
language so absurdly inflated and bom- 
bastic, containing so much about her- 
self and so little about her father, 
that in spite of Southey saying “no 
book carries us into such society”, it 
was received with a scream of derision, 
and is now as dead as Dr. Burney him- 
self ; though if one can once learn to 
smile complacently at the style, there 
is much amusement and pleasure to be 
got out of the book. The loss of 
credit brought by these subsequent 
works would possibly have prevented 
the survival even of Lvelina and 
Cecilia, had not the publication of 
her delightful Diary and Letters 
shortly after her death revived the 
interest of readers in their author. 
The greater part of this latter work 
has the charm of contemporary narra- 
tive written without the primary in- 
tention of publication, and inspired by 
affection and the certainty of meeting 
with sympathy and interest in the in- 
tended recipient of their confidences. 
Such writings may be full of egotism 
and trivial detail; but they do not 
deceive and they do not weary. We 
come to know thoroughly, to like or 
dislike naturally, the persons described. 
We find, as we read, that we are get- 
ting new insight into the characters of 
men and women famous in other ways ; 
and that we are learning something new 
from the sayings and doings of men 
and women who have never been 
famous at all. We have heard a good 
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deal lately of the wrong done to men 
of genius by giving their unpremedi- 
tated words and writings to the pub- 
lic. It may, however, be questioned 
whether the frankest biographer does 
not consult best for the ultimate 
fame of his hero. At any rate, of all 
tiresome and worthless books a biogra- 
phy with all foibles and frailties con- 
cealed, and all successes and virtues 
blazoned, isat once the most tiresomeand 
the most worthless. The many-headed 
beast perhaps ought not to expect to 
be admitted to the real facts of the 
lives of men of genius; but a partial 
narrative is worse than none, and 
though it may be discreet, it will cer- 
tainly be dull. Madame D’Arblay’s 
letters and journals for the most part 
have this charm, that they are out- 
spoken and natural, and represent 
what she thought and felt at the 
moment. It isa pity that this is not 
the case with them all. Madame 
D’Arblay’s fortune led her among 
stirring scenes; and a diary, instead 
of a memoir (as at this point it is), 
of her adventures during the Hundred 
Days would have been infinitely more 
satisfactory. The greater part of the 
book however has the higher merit 
of contemporary composition ; and it 
is this that puts it side by side with 
Pepys, Evelyn, and Boswell’s biogra- 
phy of Johnson, as an inexhaustible 
storehouse of amusement and informa- 
tion as to the manners and customs of 
the second half of the eighteenth 
century. It has kept Madame D’Ar- 
blay’s memory green even more than 
her novels. 

The taste for novels of the last cen- 
tury has, however, revived during the 
last few years; and new editions 
of Evelina and Cecilia have been 
found to command a market. They 
have indeed a double charm to real 
readers. The machinery of them, to 
begin with, gives constant pleasure. 
The antiquated modes of thought and 
expression bring to our minds a picture 
as of another world, and the characters 
move before our eyes in the costume 
of another age. The view of life is so 
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different in so many ways. ‘Take 
for instance the relationship of parent 
and child, master and servant, host 
and guest, the citizen and man of rank. 
Notice the change in the formalities 
of speech, in the preparations for travel, 
in the amusements of town, the dances, 
card-parties, visits to Ranelagh, the 
masks and dominoes, the chairmen and 
link-boys. All these things, the natu- 
ral incidents in a book written between 
1770-1780, rouse the imagination to 
grasp the idea of a society almost as 
strange to us as tuat of Athens or 
Rome. Even the old edition of these 
two books, the little volumes in red and 
buff, with their yellow edges, thin 
paper and antiquated type, are a plea- 
sant variety among the more uniform, 
if more elaborate productions of the 
modern press. But though our curio- 
sity is thus tickled, our feelings are 
also touched by a drama which is act- 
ing eternally. The lovers may make 
love in stilted language, but still they 
make love as we do. Affectation and 
vulgarity, honesty and refinement, 
truth and honour, fickleness and hypo- 
crisy are of no date. The artist of 
every age fills up his canvas with these, 
and his success is independent of time, 
language, or costume. 

Macaulay’s criticism of Madame 
D’Arblay’s books leaves little for any 
one else to say. But the readers of 
his delightful essay will be prepared 
to be interested in anything that affects 
her reputation or marks her genius ; 
and one event in her literary life has 
been passed over by Macaulay, and 
two others in her personal career have 
given rise to some animated, not to say 
acrimonious controversy, and may per- 
haps bear another review. 

The first of these is the production 
and failure of her tragedy. It has 
more than once proved fatal to the 
reputation of an author who has been 
successful in one style, to attempt 
another. Fanny Burney ought perhaps 
to have learnt from the success of 
Evelina that her calling was that 


of a novel-writer. But to write a play 
was a strong temptation toa successful 














novelist. The profit was large and 
immediate: the fatigue of production 
was infinitely less; and the fashion 
was all in favour of it. This was es- 
pecially the case with a comedy ; and 
the parts of Evelina which had been 
most admired were just those which 
seemed to point to a power of produc- 
ing comedy,—lively and witty dialogue, 
ingenious situations, broad strokes of 
character. No sooner therefore was 
she installed in the circle at Streatham 
than she easily yielded to reiterated 
advice, and set to work on a comedy. 
It was ready in the early summer of 
1779, was warmly approved by Mrs. 
Thrale and Murphy, and Sheridan ex- 
pressed himself as ready and anxious 
to receive it at Drury Lane. But her 
father and “ Daddy” Crisp resolutely 
disapproved, and advised against its 
production. With great good temper, 
though not without keen disappoint- 
ment, she submitted. Some further 
negotiations with Sheridan followed, 
and she went so far as to re-write the 
fourth act, but eventually suppressed 
it entirely. The name of the comedy 
was The Witlings, and in a letter 
to Crisp she mentions some of the 
characters,—Lady Smatter, Mrs. Sa- 
pient, Mrs. Voluble, Mrs. Wheedle, 
Censor, Cecilia, Beaufort, Bobby, “a 
great oaf”. It seems likely that Miss 
Burney, then in the height of her 
spirits and powers, must have produced 
a fairly amusing play. So certainly 
thought competent judges; and the 
taste of Dr. Burney, who afterwards 
approved her unlucky tragedy, is open 
to doubt. 

Though she thus yielded a ready 
and good-humoured, obedience to her 
father’s judgment, her hankering after 
dramatic fame was not extinguished ; 
and there are many indications in sub- 
sequent pages of her diary that she 
meditated another attempt. The idea, 
however, if it existed, was presently 
laid aside when she became absorbed 
in the production of her second novel, 
Cecilia, which appeared in 1782, 
and not resumed until after her mar- 
riage, when a second comedy, Love 
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and Fashion, was put into rehearsal 
at Covent Garden, but was again witb- 
drawn at her father’s urgent advice. 
The four years following the publica- 
tion of Cecilia were passed in con- 
stant intercourse with all that was 
best and most intellectual in London 
society, but they were barren of liter- 
ary product. In fact Miss Burney’s 
best work was done ; and nothing that 
she afterwards produced was worthy 
of her reputation. In 1786 she took 
the miserable step of accepting a sub- 
ordinate post in Queen Charlotte’s 
household. Her duties were absurd, 
and her health was broken by the 
exposure and fatigue involved by her 
foolish occupation. Her duties, too, 
were such that all idea of continuous 
or serious literary exertion had to be 
abandoned. She had neither the stimu- 
lus of intellectual society, nor the 
sympathy of admiring friends; but 
on the contrary a constant round of 
petty and menial duties, as deadening 
to intellectual energy as they were 
harassing to the body. In these cir- 
cumstances, however, she did make an 
effort at odd times to preserve her 
powers from rust and decay. But her 
position, galling to her pride in many 
respects, yet produced in her an in- 
flated idea of the gravity and grandeur 
of style to be expected from a member of 
a royal household, A novel or a comedy 
had been heretofore the natural off- 
spring of her genius ; she must now of 
course descend to nothing below tra- 
gedy, and bring kings and bishops on 
her stage. If there was one thing more 
evident than another it was that Fanny 
Burney could not write a line of poetry. 
She had tried it in the dedication to 
Evelina, and twice again to please 
Queen Charlotte; and the result was 
such as to make all true friends pray 
that she might never pen a verse again. 
But every one who can count on bis 
or her fingers thinks blank verse a 
possibility. Accordingly Miss Burney 


wrote her five acts in due form, and in 
what she imagined to be blank verse. 
[t was begun, she says, at Kew, and 
finished at odd times at Windsor. But 
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to produce even a tragedy on the stage 
would have been a strange indiscretion 
for a Queen’s dresser. It was accord- 
ingly laid aside for nearly the nine 
years of Horace. In this interval took 
place Miss Burney’s resignation of her 
place at Court (1791), and her mar- 
riage (1793) with General D’Arblay, 
a French emigré. They married on an 
income not exceeding £125 a year, of 
which £100 consisted of a pension to 
Miss Burney depending on the Queen’s 
pleasure. In 1794 Madame D’Arblay 
was expecting her confinement, and 
naturally became anxious in some way 
to increase her income. She had her 
third novel, Camilla, nearly ready, 
and meanwhile she thought of her 
tragedy so long hidden in her desk. 
She showed it to her father, to the 
Locks, and to her husband. Her 
father, who had pronounced so _posi- 
tively against her comedy, appears to 
have thought that the tragedy might 
prove successful. That her husband 
should have thought so may cause less 
surprise, for although a man of some 
cultivation, he was still imperfectly 
acquainted with English. But Dr. 
Burney was a man of letters of long 
and wide experience, and should have 
known better. Her brother, Dr. Charles 
Burney, took the play to Sheridan at 
Drury Lane. Strange to say, it was 
at once accepted and put into re- 
hearsal. Just at this time Madame 
D’Arblay’s son was born, and his 
birth was followed by the dangerous 
illness of the mother. The play had 
not, therefore, even the advantage of 
a revisal by the author. The result 
was disastrous. Though the chief parts 
were played by Mrs. Siddons, Kemble 
and Bensley, the audience unmis- 
takably damned it, and it was “ with- 
drawn for alterations” on March 21st, 
1795. Dr. Burney, on whose ill-judged 
advice she had acted, betrays some 
uneasiness in writing on the subject, 
but timidly attempts some consolation 
by reporting a conversation with Cum- 
berland: “ After dinner Cumberland 
camein.. . . heexpressed his sorrow 
at what had happened at Drury Lane, 
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and said that, if he had had the nonour 
of knowing you sufficiently, he would 
have told you d’avance what would 
happen by what he heard behind 
the scenes. The players seem to have 
given the play a bad name. But he 
says if you would go to work again 
by reforming this, or work with your 
best powers at a new plan, and would 
submit it to his inspection, from the 
experience he has, he would risk his 
life on its success ”’. 

Happily, though much cheered by this 
report, Madame D’Arblay never did 
try tragedy again. Cumberland, who 
had the reputation of being the origi- 
nal of Sir Fretful Plagiary, was pro- 
bably not very sincere in his speech to 
Dr. Burney ; and any one who reads the 
play can be at no loss to account for 
the hostility of the players. But 
Madame D’Arblay herself, who ap- 
pears to have witnessed the perfor- 
mance of the first night, asserts that 
they did not give it a chance: “The 
performers were cruelly imperfect, and 
made blunders which I blush to have 
pass for mine,—added to what be- 
longed to me. The most important 
character after the bero and heroine 
had but two lines of his part by 
heart! He made all the rest at 
random, and such nonsense as put all 
the actors out as much as himself ; so 
that a more wretched performance, 
except Mrs. Siddons, Mr. Kemble and 
Mr. Bensley, could not be exhibited 
in a barn!” She also asserts that the 
announcement of its “ withdrawal for 
alterations”’ was received with ap- 
plause, and that she therefore held 
herself free to produce it again. But 
indeed no alterations could have made 
the play other than ludicrously bad. 
It is not so much the defect in plot 
and the absence of movement and 
action, as the incurable poverty of its 
stilted language, its commonplace sen- 
timents, and its incorrect and in- 
harmonious versification. Indeed the 
manuscript now lying before me as I 
write is a painful proof of what a 
woman of Madame D’Arblay’s genius 
is capable, when she leaves her proper 
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business of novel-writing, and aspires 
to Shakespeare’s art. The first two 
acts of Edwy and Elgiva have consider- 
able stir and action in them. The 
king’s marriage is betrayed by Leofric 
before the council is summoned to 
decide his coronation ; and when the 
council is held, and Elgiva’s name is 
proposed as a possible queen, Dun- 
stan’s horrified remonstrances cause 
the assembly to break up in confusion. 
In the second act occurs the well- 
known incident of Edwy’s leaving the 
coronation banquet to visit Elgiva. 
Dunstan declares the marriage invalid, 
and by the aid of “two ruffians” 
forcibly abducts the queen. If it had 
not been for the inherent defects of 
the language these acts might perhaps 
have passed muster on the merits of 
their situations. But what could carry 
off such lines as these ? 


The similar texture of the inward fabric 

In softest harmony with this fair promise ! 

How beautiful is trusting inexperience, 

How innocent, how lovely is credulity ! 

Nourished my fervent fondness with ap- 
provance, 

Since man was leagued to man in social 
compact. 


The “social compact ” in the mouth 
of a Saxon prince of the tenth cen- 
tury is about as happy as the Gothic 
chamber in which the council is 
held, and is a fair specimen of the 
anachronism in thought and spirit 
throughout the play. For instance 
the king is made to speak of himself 
by a title which George the Third 
loved to assume: “From your first 
magistrate’s insulted dignity ”,—a 
verse, the rhythm of which is 
again and again repeated. In fact 
the author seems to make her line in- 
differently of ten or twelve syllables, 
and not to have perceived the dif- 
ference. What ear must hers have 
been to write “That dimmed the 
radiance of his mind’s transparency ”, 
or, “ Unwillingly I point out the 
alternative”? But if the first and 
second acts were saved by the brisk- 
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ness of their action, there was nothing 
to relieve the heaviness of the third 
and fourth. The third consists of 
scenes in the council between Dunstan 
and the lords, a long wordy debate, in 
which Dunstan is made to display as 
many cruel and despicable qualities as 
possible, and is finally banished by 
the king. The only incident is the 
return of Elgiva, who has escaped 
from the ruffians, by the help of a 
soldier, who turns out to be her at- 
tendant Eltruda’s foster-brother. The 
fourth act is again almost without 
incident. Edwy has summoned a 
synod which has pronounced a divorce, 
and while he is busied in summoning 
another, Elgiva is again carried off, 
and a popular revolt is announced for 
the restoration of Dunstan. The 
scene of the fifth act isin a forest, 
where Elgiva is murdered, and the 
armies of the king and Dunstan are 
supposed to meet. Elgiva lives just 
long enough to be found by Edwy, and 
bid him farewell. The king then 
hurries off to meet the rebels, is 
wounded, and brought back to die by 
the side of Elgiva, who must have been 
lying dead a long time on the stage— 
as trying for Mrs. Siddons as for the 
lady in The Critic. 

But lost or found, alive or dying, all 
the characters talk big. Money is “ cir- 
culating wealth” ; blackberries are “‘the 
jetty food of the birds’ black hedge”. 
By way of alliteration we have, “ could 
she so calmly speak so dire a doom?” 
And what lover could be imagined as 
addressing his dead mistress thus? 


O Elgiv, thou art gone ! 
Blest be thy spirit ! sacred be thy manes ! 


Nor could anything be more com- 
monplace than the moralising of Ald- 
helm which concludes the play : 


Lives there the infidel can view the scene 
Of slaughtered innocence,—these mangled 
bodies : 

See youth untimely fell’d, virtue oppress’d 
And guilt victorious, yet retain a doubt 
That retribution waits for all above ? 
There shall we see virtue transparent shine 
All right refulgent, and a!] wrong inverted 
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All purity upheld, all crimes remov'd 
Ev’n from the power to give the pain of 


pity :— 

Edwy and Elgiva shall there arise 

To thrones of permanence and crowns im- 
mortal ! 


The motive of the play—the asser- 
tion of the king’s prerogative against 
ecclesiastical encroachment,—is_ ex- 
plained in a prologue tamer and duller, 
if possible, than anything in the play 
itself, ending thus : 


Teach us to love our country and our laws, 
To glow united in her sacred cause, 

And boast with swelling and loud acclaim 
Our Faith’s defender and our King thesame. 


Wherever Madame D’Arblay be- 
comes courtly she passes beyond the 
patience of gods, men, and columns. 
It was indeed the unnatural position 
which she occupied at court that 
appears to me to have done more than 
anything else to vitiate a style which 
at its best was not distinguished for 
simplicity : much more than her inti- 
macy with, and admiration for, John- 
son, to which Macaulay appears to 
attribute the change. And it is in 
connexion with this position at court 
that the second point arises in which 
her conduct has been the theme of a 
small but somewhat venomous con- 
troversy. 

The readers of Macaulay’s essay will 
remember the vehement words in which 
Miss Burney’s position is described. 


What was demanded of her was that 
she should consent to be almost as com- 
pletely separated from her family and 
friends as if she had gone to Calcutta, and 
almost as close a prisoner as if she had 
been sent to gaol for a libel; that with 
talents which had instructed and delighted 
the highest living minds, she should now 
be employed only in mixing snuff and 
sticking pins; that she should be sum- 
moned by a waiting-woman’s bell to a 
waiting-woman’s duties ; that she should 
pass her whole life under the restraints of 
i paltry etiquette, should sometimes fast 
till she was ready to swoon with hunger, 
should sometimes stand till her knees gave 
way with fatigue; that she should not 
(are to speak or move without considering 
how her mistress might like ner words 
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and gestures. Instead of those distinguished 
men and women, the flower of all political 
parties, with whom she has been in the 
habit of mixing on terms of equal friend- 
ship, she was to have for her perpetual 
companion the chief keeper of the robes, 
an old hag from Germany, of mean under- 
standing, of insolent manners, and ef tem- 
per which, naturally savage, had now been 
exasperated by disease. Now and then, 
indeed, poor Frances might console herself 
for the loss of Burke’s and Windham’s 
society, by joining in the “celestial collo- 
quy sublime” of his Majesty’s equerries. 


Again of the business aspect of the 
engagement Macaulay says with con- 
temptuous bitterness : “ The principle 
of the arrangement was in short 
simply this, that Frances Burney 
should become a slave and should be 
rewarded by being made a beggar”. 
In another paragraph he alludes to the 
fact of the one consolation which Miss 
Burney found in these circumstances. 
A certain Colonel Digby, one of the 
equerries, was a man of refinement 
and intelligence; and between him 
and Miss Burney a friendship was 
formed which seemed likely to lead to 
a closer relationship. He appears in 
the Diary under the name of Mr. 
Fairly ; and it is abundantly plain that 
Miss Burney entertained very warm 
feelings towards him, and that after 
his marriage, her life at court became 
rapidly intolerable to her. Her health 
broke down ; she had found that the 
idea of being able from her position at 
court to help her father or brother in 
their professions was entirely chime- 
rical ; she did not do her duties well ; 
and at last she persuaded her father 
to allow her to resign. The view of 
other members of the court, as appears 
from a recent memoir, was that she was 
dismissed witha pension. But that is 
not the version of the transaction 
which appears in the Diary ; and 


Macaulay’s indignant statement of the 
case was long accepted as the true one. 
But another version also has been put 
forward with some heat, and with not 
the best taste, by Lady Llanover in the 
last volume of the Delany Correspond- 
Her ladyship seems to have 


ence. 

















been highly incensed with Madame 
D’Arblay for having claimed too close 
an intimacy with Mrs. Delany ; and 
also for having hinted that the 
venerable lady was materially assisted 
by the Duchess of Portland. If this 
was an offensive suggestion, though it 
is hard to see why it should be, Lady 
Llanover has paid Madame D’Arblay 
back by presenting a picture of her at 
court in striking contrast to that of 
Macaulay : 


The Queen was persuaded to appoint 
Miss Burney,—Mrs. Delany and Mr. Swelt 
having deceived themselves into believ- 
ing her capable of adapting herself to her 
place, and performing her new duties 
satisfactorily ; their earnest desire to en- 
sure Miss Burney a certain salary instead 
of the precarious income arising from her 
works having blinded their better judg- 
ment, Miss Burney was elated to such a 
degree by the appointment that she 
gradually lost all consciousness of her 
actual or relative position. She lived in 
an ideai world of which she was, in her 
own imagination, the centre. She be- 
lieved herself possessed of a spell which 
fascinated all those she approached. She 
became convinced that all the equerries 
were in love with her, although she was 
continually the object of their ridicule, as 
they discovered her weaknesses and played 
upon her credulity for their own amuse- 
ment. Many entertaining anecdotes might 
be collected of the ludicrous effect produced 
by Miss Burney’s far-fetched expressions 
when she desired to be especially eloquent, 
and particularly courtly. On one occasion 
when she had been laid up by a violent 
headache, to which she was often subject, 
one of the attendants told her that His 
Majesty had asked if she was better, or how 
she was. “Give my duty to His Majesty,” 
said Miss Burney, “and tell him the little 
machine has not yet quite ceased to vibrate.” 
Miss Burney’s situation certainly was anom- 
alous, for though as a dresser she had a fixed 
(though subordinate) position ; as a suecess- 
ful novel-writershe had an undefined sort of 
celebrity won by her talents ; and though 
as the daughter of a music-master she had 
previously xo individual position whatever, 
there was in her case more personal in- 
terest manifested on account of her being 
the daughter of so excellent a man as Dr. 
Burney, who was much respected, and it 
required a much better understanding 
than she ever possessed to discriminate 
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between all these various bearings. She 
had a particularly large share of vanity, a 
particularly lively imagination, and be- 
tween both, she made numerous mistakes 
in the course of her various representa- 
tions of her four characters—of the timid 
nobody ; the wonderful girl who had 
written Evelina ; the Queen’s dresser ; and 
the amiable and devoted daughter, “ Fanny 
Burney ”, 


This view of Miss Burney we venture 
to call the lady-in-waiting’s lady’s- 
maid’s view. The “certain salary” is 
delightful, when it is quite certain 
that Lord Macaulay was right in esti- 
mating that her dress must have cost 
all or nearly all her £200 a year. Miss 
Burney’s “ elation ” at the appointment 
we know to have been from the very 
first wonderfully qualified by dislike of 
the duties it involved and sorrow at 
the separation from her friends. And 
if her head was somewhat turned by 
contact with royal personages, she is 
not the first or the last to have so 
suffered. Her imagining the equerries 
to be in love with her is reduced in 
fact to her having entertained a warm 
feeling towards one equerry, in which 
she seems to have been fully justified 
by his conduct. The “little machine 
has not quite ceased to vibrate’’ must be 
confessed to have a somewhat more 
genuine air. In her tragedy “vibrate” 
seems a particularly favourite word of 
hers in connexion with physical feel- 
ing. The casting up of Miss Burney’s 
exact social rank and precedence is in 
the true lady’s-maid’s vein; and the 
last sneer at the “ wonderful girl” who 
had written Zvelina is founded on 
a malicious article of Croker’s in the 
Quarterly Review which is the last 
point in the story of Madame D’Arblay 
to be here noticed. In 1852 she pub- 
lished the Memoir of her father. 
Among other defects it dealt rather 
loosely with dates, as was not won- 
derful in the composition of a lady of 
eighty, writing much from memory, 
but we may feel satisfied that no de- 
liberate misstatement was attempted. 
Under the year 1778 she gives an 
account of the composition and publi- 
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cation of Evelina. She does not 
pretend that it was composed much 
before that time; though a sort of 
preliminary novel containing the ad- 
ventures of Evelina’s mother was com- 
posed very early in her girlhood and 
destroyed. But Croker in reviewing 
the Memoir chose to assume that 
from literary vanity she had suppressed 
dates, in order to favour the notion of 
the composition of Lvelina being 
that of a wonderful girl. He accord- 
ingly took the trouble to search the 
registers at Lynn, and made the 
notable discovery that Madame D’Ar- 
blay was born in 1752, and was there- 
fore twenty-five when the novel was 
published. Even thus this book, which 
took so many famous men and women 
by storm, which has delighted thou- 
sands of readers for a hundred years, 
is allowed to be the work of a young 
lady between twenty-three and twenty- 
four, who had seen little of the world, 
and enjoyed very small advantages of 
education. Croker’s discovery then 
detracts little from the credit of 
the book; and can be considered to 
have brought him but small advantage, 
unless his object was to cause pain to 
the venerable writer. In this at least 
he succeeded ; the attack on her truth- 
fulness being especially distressing to 
her. However, if Madame D’Arblay 
was not a hard hitter herself, she was 
the cause of hard hitting in others; 
and we may feel a malicious pleasure 
in remembering that this brought upon 
Croker one of Macaulay’s most savage 
blows: “It did not occur to them 


[Kenrick, &e.] to search the parish 
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register, in order that they might be 
able to twit a lady with having con- 
cealed her age. That truly chivalrous 
exploit was reserved for a bad writer 
of our own time, whose spite she had 
provoked by not furnishing him with 
materials for a worthless edition of 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, some sheets 
of which our readers may have doubt- 
less seen round parcels of better books”. 
Croker we know did not produce a 
wholly worthless edition of Boswell’s 
book, nor is he sufficiently described 
by the expression “a bad writer of 
our time’’; still for once we feel in- 
clined to applaud a blow which, if 
somewhat harder than the case de- 
served, fell on the head of a bully. 
Now that the dust of these contro- 
versies has been long laid, how small 
they seem compared with the abiding 
pleasure which the object of them has 
bequeathed to us! It is perhaps a 
questionable act to drag them into 
light again, or to speak of a work like 
Edwy and Elgiva which the world 
has been content to let lie buried. 
But its author long retained a belief 
in its worth, and the manuscript, care- 
fully bound, is pencilled with altera- 
tions and improvements in English and 
French, showing a parent’s partiality 
and a fond belief in its possible re- 
vival. Madame D’Arblay’s fame hap- 
pily rests on better grounds ; but even 
the failures of the author of Lvelina 
and Cecilia may have some interest 
to a generous reader. 


E. S. SuuckBuRGH. 








LOCHGOIN, 


With the exception of the Bible 
there is no more popular book in the 
rural districts of the south and south- 
west of Scotland than the Scots 
Worthies of John Howie. On the 
cottage-shelf of the Ayrshire peasant 
and of the Border shepherd alike a 
copy of it is almost invariably to be 
found bound in substantial boards of 
calf, and rivalling in size the family’s 
holy volume itself. Within these dis- 
tricts it fills the place occupied in 
England by the /Pi/grim’s Progress. 
With solemn satisfaction not a few 
owners of the book, quiet farmers and 
cottagers among the hills, can point 
out in its pages the recorded sufferings 
of some Covenanting ancestor of their 


own; and in thousands of simple, 
God-fearing homes John Howie’s work 
has come to be looked upon with some- 
thing of the awe and reverence be- 
longing to the Sacred Scriptures. 
Notwithstanding the popularity of 


the Scots Worthies however com- 
paratively few of its readers are per- 
sonally acquainted with the abode of 
its author, or with the scenes among 
which it was written. People may be 
familiar with the circumstances of 
John Howie's life from the introduc- 
tion to his book ; but few indeed have 
found their way to the place itself 
where the good man’s years were 
spent and where his work was done. 
Only of late some increased attention 
has been attracted to the spot by the 
display, among the antiquities of the 
International Exhibition at Glasgow, 
of some of the relics of Covenanting 
times cherished at Lochgoin by the 
Howie family. 

There are difficulties, it is true, in 
the way of reaching the home of the 
Howies; but a visit to the lonely 
moorland farm helps to a proper 


understanding of the work which had 
its birth there, and affords, besides, a 
clue now all but unique to many char- 
acteristics of the general Covenanting 
spirit. John Howie’s writings indeed 
possess nothing of the classic polish 
and the impartial analysis of character 
conspicuous in the work of so illus- 
trious a biographer as Plutarch, to 
whom Howie has been likened ; but 
the reader learns to account for the 
difference when he beholds the upland 
solitudes amid which the Scottish 
writer passed his life. The friend of 
Trajan had all the culture of Greece 
as wellas a cosmopolitan experience 
of life to aid him in his work. The 
Scottish farmer on the other hand, in- 
heriting all the bitter traditions of an 
oppressed sect, and with none of that 
wider commerce with men so necessary 
to a just appreciation of the actions of 
others, had his early instincts nar- 
rowed and intensified by the unbroken 
monotony of his surroundings. The 
somewhat similar circumstances of a 
life upon the Yorkshire wolds, acting 
upon a more romantic typeof character, 
produced the sombre, half-morbid 
work of the Brontié family. The 
reader of John Howie’s book there- 
fore ceases to blame the hard view 
of life, the strong partiality, and 
the too frequent bitterness of the 
writer, when he has become familiar 
with the lonely wastes which isolate 
Lochgoin. 

Even at the present day the spot is 
by no means easy of access. Until a 
year or two ago, indeed, it was only to 
be reached by a long and doubtful 
cart-track across the moors. No rail- 
way invades that desolate upland, and 
for this reason probably, though it is 
no more than fifteen miles from the 
great hive of commerce in the West of 
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Scotland, the place remains primitive 
and remote as in the days of John 
Howie himself. The situation can 
perhaps best be appreciated by the 
traveller who makes his way thither 
on foot from Glasgow or from the 
little outlying village of Clarkston. 
The details of the road prepare him 
for the primitive remoteness of his 
destination. 

On a morning in late autumn there 
may be mist filling the lower parts of 
the Clyde valley and hiding the city 
with its suburbs ; but as the road rises 
among the softly swelling pasture 
lands, the sun breaks warmly through 
to dry the dews of night from the 
wayside grasses, and to make the 
diamond drops in the hedges glitter 
and disappear. Trees that a little 
earlier appeared ghostly on far-off 
misty hills, resolve themselves into 
pines on the higher edges of the rising 
country, spreading their branches in 
black flakes against the deepening 
blue of the sky. And presently even 
the stray wreaths of vapour which had 
entangled themselves among the scat- 
tered copses, are melted and disappear. 
The sun glints on the backs of the 
rooks in the park beside the road 
busily digging up worms in the old 
green sward; while noisy starlings, 
the jackals of the larger bird, dis- 
turbed by the approaching footstep, 
fly up with sudden whirr into the 
trees ; and once and again a blackbird, 
with its soft low note, drifts across 
from hedge to hedge. There is the 
sweet smell of the high-piled hay-carts 
passing on their way to town, to be 
enjoyed—a fragrance full of many 
pleasant memories and suggestions ; 
and from the group of young cattle 
resting on the sunny side of a knoll 
close by comes a breath reminiscent 
of comfortable homesteads and country 
life. Milk-carts, too, are overtaken 
returning lightened of their load. 
Long before sunrise the ruddy drivers 
left their far-off farms to carry the 
warm wealth of their dairies to the 
town ; their day’s work is over before 
the rest of the world is astir, and they 
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will be in bed again before twilight 
has deepened into night. 

After ascending the long street of 
Eaglesham village, with its wide green, 
the wind may be felt coming fresh off 
the open moor. Far below and behind, 
the pall of brown fog can be seen still 
lying over the city; but on the up- 
land the sunshine falls clear and warm, 
and the dry unfrequented road can be 
seen far in front running unfenced 
through yellow hills of bent. Grouse 
rise in twos and threes to whirr off 
across these hills ; nothing breaks the 
stillness of the waste but the lonely 
bleat of sheep ; and for miles not even 
a solitary farm is passed. 

Some three miles beyond Ballegeich, 
that is, just so far beyond the ridge 
of the watershed, lies Lochgoin. The 
long, low dwelling of a single story 
rests in a hollow, and as it is of the 
same sombre colour as the surround- 
ing moor it might easily be passed 
unnoticed. Indeed it is not until one 


is close upon it that the place can be 


seen at all, with the few wind-blown 
trees about it, and its one or two hay- 
ricks. Looking on it one ceases to 
marvel that the same family has 
managed to retain the holding for so 
many hundreds of years. No one, 
probably, ever found it worth while to 
deprive them of it. In the perilous 
times, indeed, its bleak surroundings 
and its Joneliness were the security of 
its occupants. A wild place it must 
be in winter when the tempests are 
holding their revels on the moor, and 
the snowdrifts are gathering deep 
around. Not another dwelling is in 
sight,—nothing but a waste of heath 
and scaur; and even on an autumn 
day no sound is tu be heard but the 
far faint bleat of sheep, the curlew’s 
call, and the wild ery of the peesweep. 

Once inside however it becomes easy 
to understand something of the home 
feeling which has rooted the owners 
of Lochgoin for so many generations 
to the spot. Hospitable people they 
have always been, even when they 
suffered for it ; and they make a kindly 
welcome for the pilgrim. And a seat 
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by the ingle in the clean, low-raftered, 
stone-floored kitchen, with a great peat 
fire glowing and flaming up the wide 
chimney, is worth coming far to enjoy. 
However lonely life may be in such a 
spot, it has substantial comforts ; and, 
just for the reason that the rest of the 
world is shut out, a man in these cir- 
cumstances must come to have the 
stronger love for his home. 

Here the Howies have lived for 
more than seven hundred years. The 
tradition of the family says they 
emigrated from the French Waldenses 
in the year 1178 on account of reli- 
gious persecution. Firmness, therefore, 
in the matter of religious tenets would 
appear to be a hereditary trait of their 
character. For sheltering refugees in 
Covenanting times their property was 
twelve times confiscated: there is a 
record of their cattle having been 
exposed at the cross of Kilmarnock 
for sale; and more than once they 
themselves, far as their remoteness 
might seem to have removed them 
from political importance, were com- 
pelled to take to the mountains and 
moors for safety. Here John Howie, 
the author of the Scots Worthies, 
was born, November 14th, 1735, and 
though he was not bred on the spot — 
his father dying when he was but a 
year old, he was brought up by his 
maternal grandparents at Blackhill 
farm—it is easy to perceive how the 
surroundings of his home must have 
wrought upon his imagination. Only 
five miles distant to the south lay the 
battlefield of Drumclog, with, close by 
on Loudon Hill, the cairn of stones 
at which the Covenanters worshipped 
on the day of the conflict ; while a few 
miles further off lay Airdsmoss, the 
scene of another Covenanting struggle, 
with Cameron’s monumental stone 
rising on its dark waste ; and no more 
than a mile away was Priesthill, where 
Brown the carrier had been shot by 
the orders of Claverhouse. Add to this 
the fact that Howie was himself a 
descendant of the persecuted people 
and an inheritor of their spirit, and it 
becomes easy to trace the influence 
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which induced him to write his Lives, 
as well as to account for the uncom- 
promising tone in which they and his 
later works are written. 

Upon his entry to Lochgoin in 1765 
his natural bent towards books had 
liberty to declare itself. He had 
never been robust, and was at best, it 
seems, no great farmer ; besides which 
the particular kind of produce for 
which his holding was adapted—stock 
and sheep-raising—allowed him an 
ample leisure which soon found a 
natural employment at his desk. As 
with many of his character however 
his piety did not prevent his making 
a good bargain at fair or market ; 
rather the reverse, as his customers 
were made aware that they had to do 
with a man of sterling if somewhat 
assertive integrity. It is reported 
that the erect, neatly-dressed little 
man, though humility was ever on his 
lip, appeared upon these occasions to 
have a mental consciousness of su- 
periority over less literary acquaint- 
ances. Men like him, no doubt, have 
their foibles, some of them innocent 
enough, others entailing sometimes 
serious faults of character. John 
Howie was apt to be morbidly intro- 
spective, as the strict religious dis- 
ciplinarians of his day frequently were. 
In his diary, for instance, he accuses 
himself of carrying parental anxiety 
to the length of criminality, when his 
state of feeling was evidently no more 
than mere natural solicitude after the 
welfare of his family. And in the 
last scene of his life it is hardly pos- 
sible to avoid the impression that the 
good man had a self-conscious eye to 
effect. Summoned from his own death- 
bed to the death-bed of his son, when he 
had prayed and questioned the lad of 
his soul’s state, he turned to a by- 
stander to remark that it was an event 
of rare occurrence, “a dying father 
addressing the language of consolation 
to an expiring son”. About such a 
remark there appears an absence of 
the self-forgetfulness characteristic of 
strong and absorbing grief. 

A man however may do useful work 
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despite such failings ; and John Howie 
has left a portrait, crisp and accurate, 
if not of the Covenanting times, at 
least of the spirit of the Covenanters 
—a more useful contribution to his- 
tory, perhaps, than a less biassed nar- 
rative might have been. The short- 
comings of Howie’s book are to a great 
extent the shortcomings of the Cove- 
nanters themselves, and between the 
lines of the Scots Worthies one can 
read the natural character of the per- 
secuted people. The thorough under- 
standing of both, however, is greatly 
helped by a knowledge of their en- 
vironment, circumstances and ante- 


cedents; and this is supplied at the 
fountain-head by a visit to Lochgoin. 

The family there are still pleased to 
show visitors a drum and flag, the 
Fenwick banner, which were used at 
Drumeclog ; the sword of Captain Paton, 
and the Bible he handed from the scaf- 
fold to his wife; John Howie's stick 
and Bible—a “Breeches Bible”, by 
the way; a box of old silver coins 
hidden in troublous times, and several 
other relics; and these, together with 
the associations, literary and historical, 
of the spot, well repay the trouble of 
a walk across the breezy uplands of 
the Ayrshire moors. 
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NINO DIABLO. 


THe wide pampa rough with long 
grass ; a vast level disc now growing 
dark, the horizon encircling it with a 
ring as faultless as that made by a 
pebble dropped into smooth water ; 
above it the clear sky of June wintry 
and pale, still showing in the west the 
saffron hues of the afterglow tinged 
with vapoury violet and grey. In the 
centre of the disc a large low rancho 
thatched with yellow rushes, a few 
stunted trees and cattle enclosures 
grouped about it; and, dimly seen in 
the shadows, cattle and sheep reposing. 
At the gate stands Gregory Gorostiaga, 
lord of house, lands and ruminating 
herds, leisurely unsaddling his horse ; 
for whatsoever Gregory does is done 
leisurely. Although no person is 
within earshot he talks much over his 


task, now rebuking his restive animal, 
and now cursing his benumbed fingers 
and the hard knots in his gear. A 
curse falls readily and not without a 
certain natural grace from Gregory’s 
lips ; it is the oiled feather with which 
he touches every difficult knot encoun- 


tered in life. From time to time he 
glances towards the open kitchen door, 
from which issue the far-flaring light 
of the fire and familiar voices, with 
savoury smells of cookery that come 
to his nostrils like pleasant messengers. 
The unsaddling over at last the 
freed horse gallops away, neighing 
joyfully, to seek his fellows; but 
Gregory is not a four-footed thing to 
hurry himself ; and so, stepping slowly 
and pausing frequently to look about 
him as if reluctant to quit the cold 
night air, he turns towards the house. 
The spacious kitchen was lighted by 
two or three wicks in cups of melted 
fat, and by a great fire in the middle 
of the clay floor that cast crowds of 
dancing shadows on the walls and 
filled the whole room with grateful 


~warmth. On the walls were fastened 


many deers’ heads, and on their con- 
venient prongs were hung bridles and 
lassos, ropes of onions and garlics, 
bunches of dried herbs, and various 
other objects. At the fire a piece of 
beef was roasting on a spit; and in a 
large pot suspended by hook and chain 
from the smoke - blackened central 
beam, boiled and bubbled an ocean of 
mutton broth, puffing out white clouds 
of steam redolent of herbs and cummin- 
seed. Close to the fire, skimmer in 
hand, sat Magdalen, Gregory’s fat and 
florid wife, engaged in frying pies in a 
second smaller pot. There also, on a 
high, straight-backed chair, sat Ascen- 
sion, her sister-in-law, a wrinkled 
spinster ; also, in a low rush-bottomed 
seat, her mother-in-law, an ancient 
white-headed dame, staring vacantly 
into the flames. On the other side of 
the fire were Gregory’s two eldest 
daughters, occupied just now in serving 
maté to their elders—that harmless 
bitter decoction the sipping of which 
fills up all vacant moments from dawn 
to bed-time—pretty dove-eyed girls of 
sixteen, both also named Magdalen, but 
not after their mother nor because con- 
fusion was loved by the family for 
its own sake; they were twins, and 
born on the day sacred to Santa 
Magdalena. Slumbering dogs and cats 
were disposed about the floor, also four 
children. The eldest, a boy, sitting 
with legs outstretched before him, was 
cutting threads from a slip of colt’s 
hide looped over his great toe. The 
two next, boy and girl, were playing a 
simple game called nines, once known 
to English children as nine men’s 
morrice ; the lines were rudely scratch- 
ed on the clay floor, and the men they 
played with were bits of hardened 
clay, nine red and as many white. The 
youngest, a girl of five, sat on the floor 
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nursing a kitten that purred content- 
edly on her lap and drowsily winked 
its blue eyes at the fire; and as she 
swayed herself from side to side she 
lisped out an old lullaby in her baby 
voice, 

Gregory stood on the threshold sur- 
veying this domestic scene with mani- 
fest pleasure. 

“ Papa mine, what have you brought 
me?” cried the child with the kitten. 

“ Brought you, interested ? Stiff 


whiskers and cold hands to pinch your 
How is your cold 


dirty little cheeks. 
to-night, mother ?”’ 

“ Yes, son, it is very cold to-night ; 
we knew that before you came in,” 
replied thé old dame testily as she 
drew her chair a little closer to the 
fire. 

“It is useless speaking to her,” re- 
marked Ascension. ‘“ With her to be 
put out of temper is to be deaf.” 

“What has happened to put her 
out?” he asked. 

“T can tell you, papa,” cried one of 
the twins. ‘‘ She wouldn’t let me make 
your cigars to-day, and sat down out of 
doors to make them herself. It was 
after breakfast when the sun was 
warm.” 

“And of course she fell asleep,” 
chimed in Ascension. 

“ Let me tell it, auntie !’’ exclaimed 
the other. ‘ And she fell asleep, and 
in a moment Rosita’s lamb came and 
ate up the whole of the tobacco-leaf in 
her lap.” 

“It didn’t !” cried Rosita, looking 
up from her game. “I opened its 
mouth and looked with all my eyes, 
and there was no tobacco-leaf in it.” 

“That lamb! that lamb!” said 
Gregory slily. “Is it to be wondered 
at that we are turning grey before our 
time—all except Rosita ! Remind me 
to-morrow, wife, to take it to the flock ; 
or if it has grown fat on all the tobacco- 
leaf, aprons and old shoes it 
eaten—” 

“Oh no, no, no screamed Rosita, 
starting up and throwing the game into 
confusion, just when her little brother 
had made a row and was in the act of 


has 


'”? 
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seizing on one of her pieces in 
triumph. 

* Hush, silly child, he will not harm 
your lamb,” said the mother, pausing 
from her task and raising eyes that 
were tearful with the smoke of the 
fire and of the cigarette she held 
between her good-humoured lips. 
‘And now, if these children have 
finished speaking of their important 
affairs, tell me, Gregory, what news do 
you bring?” 

“They say,” he returned, sitting 
down and taking the maté-cup from 
his daughter’s hand, “that the in- 
vading Indians bring seven hundred 
lances, and that those that first 
opposed them were all slain. Some 
say they are now retreating with the 
cattle they have taken; while others 
maintain that they are waiting to 
fight our men.” 

“Oh, my sons, my sons, what will 
happen to them!” cried Magdalen, 
bursting into tears. 

“ Why do you cry, wife, before God 
gives you cause?” returned her hus- 
band. “Are not all men born to tight 
the infidel? Our boys are not alone— 
all their friends and neighbours are 
with them.” 

“Say not this to me, Gregory, for 
[am not a fool nor blind. All their 
friends indeed! And this very day I 
have seen the Niiio Diablo ; he galloped 
past the house, whistling like a part- 
ridge that knows no care. Why must 
my two sons be called away, while he, 
a youth without occupation and with 
no mother to cry for him, remains 
behind?” 

“You talk folly, Magdalen,” replied 
her lord. “Complain that the ostrich 
and puma are more favoured than your 
sons, since no man calls on them to 
serve the state; but mention not the 
Nino, for he is freer than the wild 
things which Heaven has made, and 
fights not on this side nor on that.” 

“Coward! Miserable!”? murmured 
the incensed mother. 

Whereupon one of the twins flushed 
scarlet, and retorted, “ He is not a 
coward, mother!” 
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“ And if not a coward why does he 
sit on the hearth among women and 
old men in times like these? Grieved 
am I to hear a daughter of mine speak 
in defence of one who is a vagabond 
and a stealer of other men’s horses !” 

The girl’s eyes flashed angrily, but 
she answered not a word. 

“Hold your tongue, woman, and 
accuse no man of crimes,” spoke Gre- 
gory. “Let every Christian take 
proper care of his animals; and as 
for the infidel’s horses, he is a virtuous 
man that steals them. The girl speaks 
truth ; the Nijio is no coward, but he 
fights not with our weapons. The web 
of the spider is coarse and ill-made 
compared with the snare he spreads 
to entangle his prey. Therefore be 
warned in season, my daughter, and 
fall not into the snare of the Niiio 
Diablo.” 

Again the girl blushed and hung her 
head. 

At this moment a clatter of hoofs, 
the jangling of a bell, and shouts of a 
traveller to the horses driven before 
The 


him, came in at the open door. 
dogs roused themselves, almost over- 
turning the children in their hurry to 
rush out ; and up rose Gregory to find 
out who was approaching with so much 
noise. 

“IT know, papita,” cried one of the 


children. “It is uncle Polycarp.” 

“You are right, child,’ said her 
father. ‘Cousin Polycarp always ar- 
rives at night, shouting to his animals 
like a troop of Indians.” And with 
that he went out to welcome his bois- 
terous relative. 

The traveller soon arrived, spurring 
his horse, scared at the light and 
snorting loudly, to within two yards 
of the door. In a few minutes the 
saddle was thrown off, the fore feet 
of the bell-mare fettered, and the horses 
allowed to wander away in quest of 
pasturage ; then the two men turned 
into the kitchen. 

A short, burly man aged about fifty, 
wearing a soft hat thrust far back on 
his head, with truculent greenish eyes 
beneath arched bushy eyebrows, and 
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a thick shapeless nose surmounting a 
bristly moustache—such was cousin 
Polycarp. From neck to feet he was 
covered with a blue cloth poncho, and 
on his heels he wore enormous silver 
spurs that clanked and jangled over 
the floor like the fetters of a convict. 
After greeting the women and bestow- 
ing the avuncular blessing on the 
children, who had clamoured for it as 
for some inestimable boon—he sat 
down, and flinging back his poncho 
displayed at his waist a huge silver- 
hilted knife and a heavy brass-barrelled 
horse-pistol. 

** Heaven be praised for its goodness, 
cousin Magdalen,” he said. ‘ What 
with pies and spices your kitchen is 
more fragrant than a garden of flowers. 
That’s as it should be, for nothing but 
rum have I tasted this bleak day. 
And the boys are away fighting, Gre- 
gory tells me. Good! When the 
eaglets have found out their wings let 
them try their talons. What, cousin 
Magdalen, crying for the boys! Would 
you have had them girls?” 

“Yes, a thousand times,” she replied, 
drying her wet eyes on her apron. 

“Ah, Magdalen, daughters can’t be 
always young and sweet-tempered, like 
your brace of pretty partridges yonder. 
They grow old, cousin Magdalen—old 
and ugly and spiteful ; and are more 
bitter and worthless than the wild 
pumpkin. But I speak not of those 
who are present, for | would say nothing 
to offend my respected cousin Ascen- 
sion, whom may God preserve, though 
she never married.” 

“Listen to me, cousin Polycarp,” 
returned the insulted dame so pointedly 
alluded to. “Say nothing to me nor 
of me, and I will also hold my peace 
concerning you; for you know very 
well that if I were disposed to open 
my lips I could say a thousand 
things.” 

“ Enough, enough, you have already 
said them a thousand times,” he inter- 
rupted. “I know all that, cousin ; let 
us say no more.” 

“That is only what I ask,” she 
retorted, “for I have never loved to 
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bandy words with you ; and you know 
already, therefore I need not recall it 
to your mind, that if I am single it is 
not because some men whose names I 
could mention if I felt disposed—and 
they are the names not of dead but of 
living men—would not have been glad 
to marry me; but because I preferred 
my liberty and the goods I inherited 
from my father ; and I see not what 
advantage there isin being the wife 
of one who is a brawler and drunkard 
and spender of other people’s money, 
and I know not what besides.” 

“There it is!” said Polycarp, ap- 
pealing to the fire. “I knew that I 
had thrust my foot into a red ant’s 
nest—careless that lam! But in truth, 
Ascension, it was fortunate for you in 
those distant days you mention that 
you hardened your heart against all 
lovers. For wives, like cattle that 
must be branded with their owner's 
mark, are first of all taught submission 
to their husbands; and consider, cou- 
sin, what tears! what sufferings!” 
And having ended thus abruptly, he 
planted his elbows on his knees and 
busied himself with the cigarette he 
had been trying to roll up with his 
cold drunken fingers for the last five 
minutes. 

Ascension gave a nervous twitch at 
the red cotton kerchief on her head, 
and cleared her throat with a sound 
“sharp and short like the shrill swal- 
low’s cry ”, when—— 

** Madre del Cielo, how you frightened 
me !”’ screamed one of the twins, giving 
« great start. 

The cause of this sudden outcry was 
discovered in the presence of a young 
man quietly seated on the bench at 
the girl’s side. He had not been there 
a minute before, and no person had 
seen him enter the room—what wonder 
that the girl was startled! He was 
slender in form, and had small hands 
and feet, an oval olive face, smooth as 
a girl’s except for the incipient mous- 
tache on his lip. In place of a hat 
he wore only a scarlet ribbon bound 
about his head, to keep back the glossy 
black hair that fell to his shoulders ; 


and he was wrapped in a white woollen 
Indian poncho, while his lower limbs 
were cased in white colt-skin coverings, 
shaped like stockings to his feet, with 
the red tassels of his embroidered gar- 
ters falling to the ankles, 

“The Nifio Diablo!” all cried in a 
breath, the children manifesting the 
greatest joy at his appearance. But 
old Gregory spoke with affected anger. 
“Why do you always drop on us in 
this treacherous way, like rain through 
a leaky thatch ?” he exclaimed. “ Keep 
these strange arts for your visits in 
the infidel country; here we are all 
Christians, and praise God on the 
threshold when we visit a neighbour’s 
house. And now, Niiio Diablo, what 
news of the Indians?” 

** Nothing do I know and little do I 
concern myself about specks on the 
horizon,” returned the visitor with a 
light laugh. And at once all the 
children gathered round him, for the 
Nino they considered to belong to them 
when he came, and not to their elders 
with their solemn talk about Indian 
warfare and lost horses. And now, 
now he would finish that wonderful 
story, long in the telling, of the little 
girl alone and lost in the great desert, 
and surrounded by all the wild animals 
met to discuss what they should do 
with her. It was a grand story, 
even mother Magdalen listened, though 
she pretended all the time to be think- 
ing only of her pies—and the teller, 
like the grand old historians of other 
days, put most eloquent speeches, all 
made out of his own head, into the 
lips (and beaks) of the various actors 
—puma, ostrich, deer, cavy, and the 
rest. 

In the midst of this performance 
supper was announced, and all gathered 
willingly round a dish of Magdalen’s 
pies, filled with minced meat, hard- 
boiled eggs chopped small, raisins, and 
plenty of spice. After the pies came 
roast beef ; and, finally, great basins 
of mutton broth fragrant with herbs 
and cummin-seed. The rage of hunger 
satisfied, each one said a prayer, the 
elders murmuring with bowed heads, 
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the children on their knees uplifting 
shrill voices. Then followed the con- 
cluding semi-religious ceremony of the 
day, when each child in its turn asked 
a blessing of father, mother, grand- 
mother, uncle, aunt, and not omitting 
the stranger within the gates, even the 
Niiio Diablo of evil-sounding name. 

The men drew forth their pouches, 
and began making their cigarettes, 
when once more the children gathered 
round the story-teller, their faces glow- 
ing with expectation. 

“No, no,” cried their mother. “No 
more stories to-night—-to bed, to 
bed !” 

“Oh, mother, mother!” cried Rosita 
pleadingly, and struggling to free her. 
self ; for the good woman had dashed 
in among them to enforce obedience. 
“Oh, let me stay till the story ends! 
The reed-cat has said such things! 
Oh, what will they do with the little 
girl?” 

“And oh, mother mine!” drowsily 
sobbed her little sister; “the arma- 
dillo that said—that said nothing 
because it had nothing to say, and the 
partridge that whistled and said,—” 
and here she broke into a prolonged 
wail. The boys also added their voices 
until the hubbub was no longer to be 
borne, and Gregory rose up in his 
wrath and called on some one to 
lend him a big whip; only then they 
yielded, and still sobbing and casting 
many a lingering look behind, were 
led from the kitchen. 

During this scene the Niiio had been 
carrying on a whispered conversation 
with the pretty Magdalen of his choice, 
heedless of the uproar of which he had 
been the indirect cause; deaf also to 
the bitter remarks of Ascension con- 
cerning some people who, having no 
homes of their own, were fond of 
coming uninvited into other people’s 
houses, only to repay the hospitality 
extended to them by stealing their 
silly daughter’s affections, and teach- 
ing their children to rebel against their 
authority. 

But the noise and confusion had 
served to arouse Polycarp from a 
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drowsy fit ; for, like a} boa constrictor, 
he had dined largely after his long 
fast, and dinner had made him dull ; 
bending towards his cousin he whis- 
pered earnestly, “ Who is this young 
stranger, Gregory ?” 

“In what corner of the earth have 
you been hiding to ask who the Nijo 
Diablo is?” returned the other. 

“Must I know the history of every 
cat and dog?” 

“The Niio is not cat nor dog, 
cousin, but a man among men, like a 
falcon among birds. When a child of 
six the Indians killed all his relations 
and carried him into captivity. After 
five years he escaped outof their hands, 
and, guided by sun and stars and signs 
on the earth, he found his way back to 
the Christian’s country, bringing many 
beautiful horses stolen from his cap- 
tors; also the name of Niiio Diablo 
first given to him by the infidel. We 
know him by no other.” 

“This is a good story; in truth I 
like it well—it pleases me mightily,” 
said Polycarp. “And what more, 
cousin Gregory ¢” 

“More than I can tell, cousin. 
Where he comes the dogs bark not— 
who knows why? His tread is softer 
than the cat’s; the untamed horse is 
tame for him. Always in the midst 
of dangers, yet no harm, no scratch. 
Why? Because he stoops like the 
falcon, makes his stroke and is gone— 
Heaven knows where!” 

“ What strange things are you tell- 
ing met Wonderful! And what 
more, cousin Gregory ¢” 

“He often goes into the Indian 
country, and lives freely with the 
infidel, disguised, for they do not know 
him who was once their captive. They 
speak of the Niio Diablo to him, say- 
ing that when they catch that thief 
they will flay him alive. He listens 
to their strange stories, then leaves 
them, taking their finest ponchos and 
silver ornaments, and the flower of 
their horses.” 

“ A brave youth, one after my own 
heart, cousin Gregory. Heaven de- 
fend and prosper him in all his journeys 
x2 
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into the Indian territory! Before we 
part I shall embrace him and offer 
him my friendship, which is worth 
something. More, tell me more, cousin 
Gregory ¢” 

“These things I tell you to put you 
on your guard; look well to your 
horses, cousin.” 

“What ! ” shouted the other, lifting 
himself up from his stooping posture, 
and staring at his relation with 
astonishment and kindling anger in 
his countenance. 

The conversation had been carried 
on in a low tone, and the sudden loud 
exclamation startled them all—all ex- 
cept the Nino, who continued smoking 
and chatting pleasantly to the twins. 

“ Lightning and pestilence, what is 
this you say to me, Gregory Gorosti- 
aga!” continued Polycarp, violently 
slapping his thigh and thrusting his 
hat farther back on his head. 

“Prudence!” whispered Gregory. 
“Say nothing to offend the Niio ; 
he never forgives an enemy—with 
horses.” 

“Talk not to me of prudence 
bawled the other. “You hit me on 
the apple of the eye and counsel me 
not to cry out. What! have not I, 
whom men call Polycarp of the South, 
wrestled with tigers in the desert, and 
must I hold my peace because of a 
boy—even a boy devil? Talk of what 
you like, cousin, and Iam a meek man 
—meek as a sucking babe ; but touch 
not on my horses, for then I am a 
whirlwind, a conflagration, a river 
flooded in winter, and all wrath and 
destruction like an invasion of Indians! 
Who can stand before me? Ribs of 
steel are no protection! Look at my 
knife ; do you ask why there are stains 
on the blade? Listen ; because it has 
gone straight to the robber’s heart!” 
And with that he drew out his great 
knife and flourished it wildly, and 
made stabs and slashes at an imaginary 
foe suspended above the fire. 

The pretty girls grew silent and pale 
and trembled like poplar leaves ; the 
old grandmother rose up, and clutching 
at her shawl toddled hurriedly away, 


”? 


while Ascension uttered a snort of dis- 
dain. But the Nii still talked and 
smiled, blowing thin smoke-clouds from 
his lips, careless of that tempest of 
wrath gathering before him; till, see- 
ing the other so calm, the man of war 
returned his weapon to its sheath, and 
glancing round and lowering his voice 
to a conversational tone, informed his 
hearers that his name was Polycarp, 
one known and feared by all men,— 
especially in the south ; that he was 
disposed to live in peace and amity 
with the entire human race, and he 
therefore considered it unreasonable of 
some men to follow him about the 
world asking him to kill them. “ Per- 
haps,” he concluded, with a touch of 
irony, “they think I gain something 
by putting them todeath. A mistake, 
good friends ; I gain nothing by it! 
I am not a vulture, and their dead 
bodies can be of no use to me.” 

Just after this sanguinary protest 
and disclaimer the Niio all at once 
made a gesture as if to impose silence, 
and turned his face towards the door, 
his nostrils dilating, and his eyes ap- 
pearing to grow large and luminous 
like those of a cat. 

* What do you hear, Nino?” asked 
Gregory. 

“I hear lapwings screaming,” he 
replied. 

“Only at a fox perhaps,” said the 
other. “But go to the door, Niio. 
and listen.” 

“No need,” he returned, dropping 
his hand, the light of a sudden excite- 
ment passing from his face. “’Tis 
only a single horseman riding this way 
at a fast gallop.” 

Polycarp got up and went to the 
door, saying that when a man was 
among robbers it behoved him to look 
well after his cattle. Then he came 
back and sat down again. “ Perhaps,’ 
he remarked, with a side glance at the 
Nifio, “a better plan would be to 
watch the thief. A lie, cousin Gregory ; 
no lapwings are screaming ; no single 
horseman approaching at a fast gallop! 
The night is serene, and earth as silent 
as the sepulchre.” 


















* Prudence!”’ whispered Gregory 
again. “Ah, cousin, always playful 
like a kitten ; when will you grow old 
and wise? Can you not see a sleeping 
snake without turning aside to stir it 
up with your naked foot ?” 

Strange to say, Polycarp made no 
reply. A long experience in getting 
up quarrels had taught him that these 
impassive men were, in truth, often 
enough like venomous snakes, quick 
and deadly when roused. He became 
secret and watchful in his manner. 

All now were intently listening. 
Then said Gregory, “Tell us, Niio, 
what voices, fine as the trumpet of 
the smallest fly,do you hear coming 
from that great silence? Has the 
mother skunk put her little ones to 
sleep in their kennel and gone out 
to seek for the pipit’s nest? Have 
fox and armadillo met to challenge 
each other to fresh trials of strength 
and cunning? Whatis the owl saying 
this moment to his mistress in praise 
of her big green eyes?” 

The young man smiled slightly but 
answered not ; and for full five minutes 
more all listened, then sounds of ap- 
proaching hoofs became audible. Dogs 
began to bark, horses to snort in 
alarm, and Gregory rose and went 
forth to receive the late night- 
wanderer. Soon he appeared, beating 
the angry barking dogs off with his 
whip, a white-faced, wild-haired man, 
furiously spurring his horse like 
a person demented or flying from 
robbers. 

“Ave Maria!” he shouted aloud ; 
and when the answer was given in 
suitable pious words, the scared-looking 
stranger drew near, and bending down 
said, ‘Tell me, good friend, is one 
whom men call Niiio Diablo with 
you; for to this house I have been 
directed in my search for him?” 

“ He is within, friend,” answered 
Gregory. “ Follow me and you shall 
see him with your own eyes. Only 
first unsaddle, so that your horse may 
roll before the sweat dries on him.” 

“‘How many horses have I ridden 
their last journey on this quest!” 
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said the stranger, hurriedly pulling off 
the saddle and rugs. “ But tell me 
one thing more ; is he well—no indis- 
position? Has he met with no acci- 
dent—-a broken bone, a sprained 
ankle?” 

“Friend,” said Gregory, “I have 
heard that once in past times the 
moon met with an accident, but of the 
Nifio no such thing has been reported 
to me.” 

With this assurance the stranger 
followed his host into the kitchen, 
made his salutation, and sat down by 
the fire. He was about thirty years 
old, a good-looking man, but his face 
was haggard, his eyes bloodshot, his 
manner restless, and he appeared like 
one half-crazed by some great calamity. 
The hospitable Magdalen placed food be- 
fore him and pressed him to eat. He 
complied, although reluctantly, de- 
spatched his supper in a few moments, 
and murmured a prayer; then, glanc- 
ing curiously at the two men seated 
near him, he addressed himself to the 
burly, well armed, and dangerous-look- 
ing Polycarp. “Friend,” he said, 
his agitation increasing as he spoke, 
“four days have [ been seeking you, 
taking neither food nor rest, so great 
was my need of your assistance. You 
alone, after God, can help me. Help 
me in this strait, and half of all I 
possess in land and cattle and gold 
shall be freely given to you, and the 
angels above will applaud your deed!” 

“Drunk or mad?” was the only 
reply vouchsafed to this appeal. 

“Sir,” said the stranger with dig- 
nity, “I have not tasted wine these 
many days, nor has my great grief 
crazed me.” 

“Then what ails the man?” said 
Polycarp. ‘‘ Fear perhaps, for he is 
white in the face like one who has 
seen the Indians.” 

“In truth I have seen them. I was 
one of those unfortunates who first 
opposed them, and most of the friends 
who were with me are now food for 
wild dogs. Where our houses stood 
there are only ashes and a stain of blood 
on the ground. Oh, friend, can you not 
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guess why you alone were in my 
thoughts when this trouble came to 
me—why I have ridden day and night 
to find you?” 

“Demons!” exclaimed Polycarp, 
“into what quagmires would this man 
lead me? Once for all I understand 
you not! Leave me in peace, strange 
man, or we shall quarrel.” And here 
he tapped his weapon significantly. 

At this juncture, Gregory, who took 
his time about everything, thought pro- 
per to interpose. ‘“ You are mistaken, 
friend,” said he. “The young man 
sitting on your right is the Niio 
Diablo, for whom you inquired a little 
while ago.”’ 

A look of astonishment, followed 
by one of intense relief, came cver 
the stranger’s face. Turning to the 
young man he said, “ My friend, for- 
give me this mistake. Grief has per- 
haps dimmed my sight; but some- 
times the iron blade and the blade of 
finest temper are not easily distin- 
guished by the eye. When we try 
them we know which is the brute 
metal, and cast it aside to take up 
the other, and trust our life to it. The 
words I. have spoken were meant for 
you, and you have heard them.” 

“What can I do for you, friend?” 
said the Niio. 

“Oh, sir, the greatest service! You 
can restore my lost wife to me. The 
savages have taken her away into 
captivity. What can I do to save her 
—lI who cannot make myself invisible, 
and fly like the wind, and compass 
all things!” And here he bowed 
his head, and covering his face gave 
way to over-mastering grief. 

‘Be comforted, friend,’ said the 
other, touching him lightly on the 
arm. “TI will restore her to you.” 

“Oh, friend, how shall I thank you 
for these words!” cried the unhappy 
man, seizing and pressing the Niiio’s 
hand. 

“Tell me her name—describe her 
to me.” 

** Torcuata is her name—Torcuata de 
la Rosa. She is one finger’s width 
taller than this young woman,” in- 


dicating one of the twins who was 
standing. “ But not dark ; her cheeks 
are rosy—no, no, I forget, they will 
be pale now, whiter than the grass- 
plumes, with stains of dark colour 
under the eyes. Brown hair and blue 
eyes, but very deep blue. Look well, 
friend, lest you think them black and 
leave her to perish.” 

“‘ Never!” remarked Gregory, shak- 
ing his head. 

“ Enough—you have told me enough, 
friend,” said the Nimo, rolling up a 
cigarette. 

“ Enough !” repeated the other, sur- 
prised. “But you do not know; she 
is my life; my life is in your hands. 
How can I persuade you to be with 
me? Cattle I have. I had gone to 
pay the herdsmen their wages when 
the Indians came unexpectedly ; and 
my house at La Chilea, on the banks 
of the Langueyti, was burnt, and my 
wife taken away during my absence. 
Eight hundred head of cattle have 
escaped the savages, and half of them 
shall be yours ; and half of all I possess 
in money and land.” 

“Cattle!” returned the Niiio smiling, 
and holding a lighted stick to his cigar- 
ette. “Ihave enough to eat without 
molesting myself with the care of 
cattle.” 

“But I told you that I had other 
things,” said the stranger full of 
distress. 

The young man laughed, and rose 
from his seat. 

“Listen to me,” he said. “I go 
now to follow the Indians—to mix 
with them, perhaps. They are retreat- 
ing slowly, burdened with much spoil. 
In fifteen days go to the little town of 
Tandil, and wait for me there. As for 
land, if God has given so much of it 
to the ostrich it is not a thing for a 
man to set a great value on.” Then 
he bent down to whisper a few words 
in the ear of the girl at his side; and 
immediately afterwards, with a simple 
“ good-night” to the others, stepped 
lightly from the kitchen. By another 
door the girl also hurriedly left the 
room, to hide her tears from the 
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watchful censuring eyes of mother and 
aunt. 

Then the stranger, recovering from 
his a-tonishment at the abrupt ending 
of the conversation, started up, and 
erying aloud, “Stay! stay one mo- 
ment—one word more!” rushed out 
after the young man. At some dis- 
tance from the house he caught sight 
of the Niio, sitting motionless on 
his horse, as if waiting to speak to 
him. 

“This is what I have to say to you,” 
spoke the Niiio, bending down to the 
other. “Go back to Langueyii, and 
rebuild your house, and expect me 
there with your wife in about thirty 
days. When I bade you go to the 
Tandil in fifteen days, I spoke only to 
mislead that man Polycarp, who has 
anevil mind. Can I ride a hundred 
leagues and back in fifteen days? Say 
no word of this to any man. And 
fear not. If I fail to return with your 
wife at the appointed time take some 
of that money you have offered me, 
and bid a priest say a mass for my 
soul’s repose; for eye of man shall 
never see me again, and the brown 
hawks will be complaining that there 
is no more flesh to be picked from my 
bones.” 

During this brief colloquy, and 
afterwards, when Gregory and _ his 
women-folk went off to bed, leaving 
the stranger to sleep in his rugs beside 
the kitchen fire, Polycarp, who had 
sworn a mighty oath not to close his 
eyes that night, busied himself making 
his horses secure. Driving them home, 
he tied them to the posts of the gate 
within twenty-five yards of the kitchen 
door. Then he sat down by the fire 
and smoked and dozed, and cursed his 
dry mouth and drowsy eyes that were 
so hard to keep open. At intervals of 
about fifteen minutes he would get up 
and go out to satisfy himself that his 
precious horses were still safe. At 
length in rising, some time after mid- 
night, his foot kicked against some 
loud-sounding metal object lying be- 
side him on the floor, which, on exami- 
nation, proved to be a copper bell of a 
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peculiar shape, and curiously like the 
one fastened to the neck of his bell- 
mare. Bell in hand, he stepped to the 
door and put out his head, and lo! his 
horses were no longer at the gate! 
Eight horses : seven iron-grey geldings, 
every one of them swift and sure- 
footed, sound as the bell in his hand, 
and as like each other as seven claret- 
coloured eggs in the tinamou’s nest ; 
and the eighth the gentle piebald mare 
—the madrina his horses loved and 
would follow to the world’s end, now, 
alas! with a thief on her back! Gone 
—gone ! 

He rushed out, uttering a succession 
of frantic howls and imprecations ; 
and finally, to wind up the perform- 
ance, dashed the now useless bell 
with all his energy against the gate, 
shattering it into a hundred pieces. 
Oh, that bell, how often and how often 
in how many a wayside public-house 
had he boasted, in his cups and when 
sober, of its mellow, far-reaching tone, 
—the sweet sound that assured him in 
the silent watches of the night that 
his beloved steeds were safe! Now he 
danced on the broken fragments, dig- 
ging them into the earth with his 
heel ; now in his frenzy, he could have 
dug them up again to grind them to 
powder with his teeth ! 

The children turned restlessly in 
bed, dreaming of the lost little girl in 
the desert; and the stranger half 
awoke, muttering, “ Courage, O Tor- 
cuata—let not your heart break. . 
Soul of my life, he gives you back to 
me—on my bosom, rosa jresca, rosa 
JSresca!” Then the hands unclenched 
themselves again, and the muttering 
died away. But Gregory woke fully, 
and instantly divined the cause of the 
clamour. ‘“ Magdalen! Wife!” he 
said. “Listen to Polyearp; the 
Niiio has paid him out for his inso- 
lence! Qh, fool, I warned him, and he 
would not listen!” But Magdalen 
refused to wake; and so, hiding his 
head under the coverlet, he made the 
bed shake with suppressed laughter, so 
pleased was he at the clever trick 
played on his blustering cousin. All 
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at once his laughter ceased, and out 
popped his head again, showing in the 
dim light a somewhat long and solemn 
face. For he had suddenly thought of 
his pretty daughter asleep in the ad- 
joining room. Asleep! Wideawake, 
more likely, thinking of her sweet 
lover, brushing the dews from the 
hoary pampas grass in his southward 
flight, speeding away into the heart of 
the vast mysterious wilderness. Listen- 
ing also to her uncle, the desperado, 
apostrophizing the midnight stars ; 
while with his knife he excavates two 
deep trenches, three yards long and 
intersecting each other at right angles 
—a sacred symbol on which he in- 
tends, when finished, to swear a most 
horrible vengeance. ‘ Perhaps,” mut- 
tered Gregory, “the Niio has still 
other pranks to play in this house.” 
When the stranger heard next 
morning what had happened, he was 
better able to understand the Niiio’s 
motive in giving him that caution 
overnight ; nor was he greatly put out, 
but thought it better that an evil- 
minded man should lose his horses 
than that the Niio should set out 
badly mounted on such an adventure. 
‘Let me not forget,” said the robbed 
man, as he rode away on a horse 
borrowed from his cousin, ‘‘ to be at 
the Tandil this day fortnight, with a 
sharp knife and a blunderbuss charged 
with a handful of powder and not 
fewer than twenty-three slugs.” 
Terribly in earnestwasPolycarp of the 
South! He was there at the appointed 
time, slugs and all; but the smooth- 
cheeked, mysterious child-devil came 
not; nor, stranger still, did the scared- 
looking de la Rosa come clattering in 
to look for his lost Torcuata. At the 
end of that fifteenth day de la Rosa 
was at Langueyt, seventy-five miles 
from the Tandil, alone in his new 
rancho, which had just been rebuilt 
with the aid of a few neighbours. 
Through all that night he sat alone 
by the fire, pondering many things. 
If he could only recover his lost wife, 
then he would bid a long farewell to 
that wild frontier and take her across 


the great sea, and to that old tree- 
shaded stone farm-house in Andalusia, 
which he had left a boy, and where his 
aged parents still lived, thinking 
no more to see their wandering son. 
His resolution was taken; he would 
sell all he possessed, all except a por- 
tion of his land in the Langueyé with 
the house he had just rebuilt ; and to 
the Nino Diablo, the deliverer, he 
would say, “Friend, though you de- 
spise the things that others value, take 
this land and poor house for the sake 
of the girl Magdalen you love; for 
then perhaps her parents will no longer 
deny her to you.” 

He was still thinking of these things, 
when a dozen or twenty military star- 
lings—that cheerful scarlet-breasted 
songster of the lonely pampas—alighted 
on the thatch outside, and warbling 
their gay, careless winter-music told 
him that it was day. And all day 
long, on foot and on horseback, his 
thoughts were of his lost Torcuata ; 
and when evening once more drew near 
his heart was sick with suspense and 
longing ; and climbing the ladder placed 
against the gable of his rancho he 
stood on the roof gazing westwards 
into the blue distance. The sun, crim- 
son and large, sunk into the great 
green sea of grass; and from all the 
plain rose the tender fluting notes of 
the tinamou-partridges, bird answering 
bird. “Oh, that I could pierce the 
haze with my vision,” he murmured, 
“ that I could see across a hundred 
leagues of level plain, and look this 
moment on your sweet face, Torcuata!”’ 


And Torcuata was in truth a hun- 
dred leagues distant from him at that 
moment ; and if the miraculous sight 
he wished for had been given, this was 
what he would have seen. A wide 
barren plain scantily clothed with 
yellow tufts of grass and thorny shrubs, 
and at its southern extremity, shutting 
out the view on that side, a low range 
of dune-like hills. Over this level 
ground, towards the range, moves a 
vast herd of cattle and horses— fifteen 
or twenty thousand head—followed 
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by a scattered horde of savages armed 
with their long lances. In a small 
compact body in the centre ride the 
captives, women and children. Just 
as the red orb touches the horizon the 
hills are passed, and lo! a wide grassy 
valley beyond, with flocks and herds 
pasturing, and scattered trees, and the 
blue gleam of water from a chain of 
small lakes! There, full in sight, is 
the Indian settlement, the smoke 
rising peacefully up from the clus- 
tered huts. Atthe sight of home the 
savages burst into loud cries of joy 
and triumph, answered, as they drew 
near, with piercing screams of welcome 
from the village population, chiefly 
composed of women, children and old 
men. 


It is past midnight; the young 
moon has set ; the last fires are dying 
down; the shouts and loud noise of 
excited talk and laughter have ceased, 
and the weary warriors, after feast- 
ing on sweet mare’s flesh to repletion, 
have falien asleep in their huts, or 
lying out of doors on the ground. 
Only the dogs are excited still and 
keep up an incessant barking. Even 
the captive women, huddled together 
in one hut in the middle of the 
settlement, fatigued with their long 
rough journey, have cried themselves 
to sleep at last. 

At length one of the sad sleepers 
wakes, or half wakes, dreaming that 
some one has called her name. How 
could such athing be? Yet her own 
name still seems ringing in her brain, 
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and at length, fully awake, she find 
herself intently listening. Again it 
sounded—* Torcuata”’—a voice fine 
as the pipe of a mosquito, yet so 
sharp and distinct that it tingled in 
her ear. She sat up and listened 
again, and once more it sounded “ Tor- 
cuata!” “ Who speaks ?” she returned 
in a fearful whisper. The voice, still 
fine and small, replied, “Come out 
from among the others until you 
touch the wall.” Trembling she 
obeyed, creeping out from among the 
sleepers until she came into contact 
with the side of the hut. Then the 
voice sounded again, “Creep round 
the wall until you come to a small 
crack of light on the other side.” 
Again she obeyed, and when she 
reached the line of faint light it 
widened quickly to an aperture, 
through which a shadowy arm was 
passed round her waist; and in a 
moment she was lifted up, and saw 
the stars above her, and at her feet 
dark forms of men wrapped in their 
ponchos lying asleep. But no one 
woke, no alarm was given; and ina 
very few minutes she was mounted, 
man-fashion, on a bare-backed horse, 
speeding swiftly over the dim plains, 
with the shadowy form of her mys- 
terious deliverer some yards in ad- 
vance, driving before him a score or 
so of horses. He had only spoken 
half-a-dozen words to her since their 
escape from the hut, but she knew by 
those words that he was taking her 
to Langueyi. 
W. H. Hupson. 
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CANDOUR IN ENGLISH FICTION. 


BY AN EDITOR, 


Tat unfortunate daughter of our 
rainy isles known as the Young Person 
has been on her trial again. Mr. 
Hardy and Mrs, Lynn Linton have been 
prosecuting her in Zhe New Review 
while Mr. Besant has appeared for the 
defence. This of course is not the first 
by many times that she has been 
arraigned for the mischief she is ac- 
cused of working in English fiction. 
In one way or another the discussion 
has been dragging its length along for 
many more years than our oldest 
novel-reader can recall. And _ in 
one sense it is doubtless true, as a 
writer in Zhe Spectator has said, 
that nothing will ever come of it. 
The thing that some people apparently 
wish to see will never come of it in 
this country. But so long as every 
fresh attempt continues to establish the 
weakness of the attack, the iteration, if 
slightly damnable, serves no bad pur- 
pose. True, the challenge has been 
sometimes given by _ insufficiently 
accredited agents; the tabard, as 
Rouge Sanglier found to his cost, does 
not always make the herald. But in 
this case, the most punctilious can 
take no objection. Everyone will 
recognize the claims of these three 
writers to be heard on behalf of Eng- 
lish fiction, both in respect of their 
experience in making it and of their 
ability in expressing the faiths that 
are severally in them. Mrs. Linton 
and Mr. Hardy have indeed made no 
very fresh addition to the arguments 
for the prosecution, and a plain man 
might tind it difficult to be always quite 
sure what they would be at ; but this 
is in the circumstances not surprising 
nor inexcusable, Mr. Besant on the 
other hand seems to us to have hit the 
right nail full on the head, and indeed 
to have performed that difficult feat, 


so much talked about but rarely, if 
ever, soabsolutely accomplished before 
—to have said the last word. A merry 
fellow has declared that this will 
really be accomplished only by the 
last man ; but so far as it can be uttered 
on any subject by a single voice 
among some few hundred millions of 
human beings, we are inclined to think 
that it has been uttered by Mr. 
Besant’s. 

The subject is doubtless one rather 
professionally than generally interest- 
ing. All matters lying within the 
great domain of ethics should of course 
interest all men. But they do not. 
Homo sum, &e. ; it sounds well on the 
stage, but man, the modern average 
man at any rate, cares for few things 
which do not directly touch himself— 
his comforts, his amusements, his in- 
clinations, his appetites, his pockets. 
When any one of these units which 
make up the sum of our average lives 
is meddled with, we become Jeremiahs, 
Jack Cades, Savonarolas, Mrs. Prod- 
gerses, according to our temperaments ; 
at other times we are all Gallios. In 
matters of literature we read the 
books we like best to read, and with 
most of us that ends it. No doubt an 
immense quantity of very poor stuff 
is accepted too graciously, but on the 
whole what Mr. Besant has called 
Average Opinion (though probably, as 
he says it is, generally a Philistine) 
does not go very far wrong, and is in 
the long run pretty well justified of its 
choice. But with the weightier matters 
of literature, as its makers naturally 
consider them— its interioreconomy, its 
spiritual condition, its relation to the 
time, its tendency, limitations, and so 
forth—A verage Opinion does not much 
busy itself. When a man has become 
famous it sometimes condescends 
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to be affably curious about his 
domestic concerns,—what wine he 
drinks, whether he uses tobacco, 
what are his opinions on natural 
and revealed religion, and especially 
on his contemporaries. Nor is it often 
balked by any unseasonable modesty 
on the part of fame’s victim. But in 
such matters as have been discussed by 
the three writers aforesaid it mostly 
declines to be interested ; particularly 
in that great question raised by Mr. 
Hardy —the future of English fiction— 
is it altogether careless. Probably it 
has a shrewd suspicion that so long as 
men and women exist so Jong will 
there be novels written—a very toler- 
able number are already in existence— 
and then there will always be the 
newspapers. Practically, therefore, 
these questions must be considered as 
only affecting those professionally con- 
cerned with literature; its makers 
first, of course and most closely, and 
then publishers, booksellers, the pro- 
prietors of circulating libraries, and 
so on, till we touch the lowest depths 
and come to reviewers and editors of 
magazines, 

Still almost everybody has heard in 
a vague sort of way of the Young 
Person, just as we have heard of the 
Akond of Swat and the Public Prose- 
eutor, She is the daughter of the 
British Matron, but of course not yet 
so aggressive as her mother; for thatshe 
must wait to become herself a matron, 
At present her offence seems to lie 
mainly in her existence. Even her 
prosecutors appear to doubt whether 
she be not more sinned against than 
sinning. If we may believe Mrs. 
Linton her case is much that of 
Georgiana Podsnap; her little heart 
is growing conscious of a vacancy, 
and when the chance offers she is glad 
enough to fill it with some very queer 
company indeed, Let us hope Mrs, 
Linton is mistaken, or perhaps the mis- 
take is our own ; the lady indulges at 
moments in allegory, imposed possibly 
by the nature of her subject, and we 
may have misinterpreted her. How- 
ever, it is no doubt generally known 
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that this poor Young Person is held 
responsible for the present unsatisfac- 
tory state of English fiction. And 
how unsatisfactory it is Mrs. Linton 
and Mr. Hardy declare with a frank- 
ness that only a novelist would dare 
to use. It is insincere, feeble, futile, 
full of humbug—with exceptions of 
course. Our fictitious literature, says 
Mrs. Linton, “is, with a few notable 
exceptions, the weakest of all at the 
present time, the most insincere, the 
most jejune, the least impressive, and 
the least tragic. It is wholly wanting 
in dignity, in grandeur, in the essen- 
tial spirit of immortality.” And Mr. 
Hardy says much the same thing, 
though in less cruel terms ; he reserves 
his cruelty for another class of offend- 
ers, of whom more anon. 

Hints of a suspicion that fiction was 
tending this way have been in the air 
for some time past, and suck is the 
inherent self-satisfaction of the human 
race—and especially, as our American 
friends would remind us, of the British 
human race —that many may be 
secretly pleased to find their suspicions 
so authoritatively confirmed. But 
the cause may surprise more than it 
pleases them. They have noticed, or 
thought that they noticed, that novels 
are not so good as they used to be, and 
with the carelessness common to them 
have been content to attribute it to the 
simple fact that for the present there 
was no one capable of writing better 
enes. This is not so. They them- 
selves are the cause,—they, or the 
people they allow to prescribe their 
tastes for them. Mr. Hardy will not 
allow it to be true, or only very par- 
tially true, that the qualities which go 
to make a good novelist are less rare or 
weaker now than they have been in the 
past. The aims of fiction are in- 
deed in his eyes on a grander scale 
than they have ever been before. 


He sees, or thinks he sees, that the 
national taste and the national genius, 
moving as such things do in cycles, 
have returned to the great tragic 
motives so greatly handled by the 
dramatists of 


the Periclean and 
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Elizabethan ages. But the national 
genius perceives also that these tragic 
motives “demand enrichment by 
further truths—in other words original 
treatment ; treatment which seeks to 
show Nature’s unconsciousness not of 
essential laws, but those laws framed 
merely as _ social expedients by 
humanity, without a basis in the heart 
of things.” No one, it may be ob- 
served in passing, will deny that to 
handle in these days themes that have 
been the common property of the world 
for several centuries will need very 
original treatment indeed ; it is not so 
easy to agree with him that the laws 
which mankind has slowly built «up 
through the ages for his own preser- 
vation can have no basis in the heart 
of things. But to proceed. This 
necessary treatment is unfortunately 
impossible because—“‘The crash of 
broken commandments is as necessary 
an accompaniment to the catastrophe 
of a tragedy as the noise of drum 
and cymbals to a triumphal march. 
But the crash of broken command- 
ments shall not be heard; or if at all, 
but gently like the roaring of Bottom ”, 
&e.,&e. And hethen proceeds explicitly 
to define the commandments that may 
not be broken at all, and those that 
may be broken “gingerly” or “ gen- 
teely.” Only three appear to be 
actually tabooed, so the novelist has 
after all seven out of ten to play 
with! Surely this is no unfair pro- 
portion, even though he be required 
to play genteely. 

Mrs. Linton does not go quite so far 
back as to Shakespeare and Sophocles ; 
she is content with calling Balzac into 
the box. ‘An English Balzac,” she 
says, “ would be hunted out of social 
life as well as out of literary exist- 
ence, . The thousand-and-one life- 
like touches which make Balzac’s 
portraits real would be impossible in 
an English novel. Mrs. Grundy would 
be up in arms ; and all the heads of 
houses would be incensed, because their 
young people might be initiated before 
their time into certain mysteries of 
life which should be kept hidden from 
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them.” It is not easy to traverse a 
downright statement like this, except 
in a fashion which custom permits to 
be used to a woman only by her own 
sex. But we may perhaps without 
offence be allowed to remind Mrs. 
Linton that there has been in her own 
time a writer of English novels who 
is held, and not only within his own 
country, to have been tolerably suc- 
cessful in making his portraits real. 
The author of Vanity Fair, we believe, 
suffered neither literary nor social 
ostracism. But we must not interfere 
with Mr. Besant’s province. He is 
counsel for the defence, and it may be 
safely left in his hands. 

Meanwhile, let us hear what remedies 
are suggested for this unsatisfactory 
state of things. Mrs. Linton pre- 
scribes a locked bookcase ; Mr. Hardy 
the suppression of the magazines, or 
at least of their editors—a consumma- 
tion likely soon to be realized if The 
Review of Reviews has its will, for 
which, by the way, may we take the 
liberty of offering its editor a new 
title? Why should he not call it 
Instead? This is much shorter, quite 
as explicit, and its personality could 
hardly be an objection to him. But 
to return to our Young Person. In 
the good old days she (then of course 
represented by her mamma) was al- 
ways warned off certain shelves in the 
family bookcase, where papa’s favourite 
authors were stored; if neither her 
discretion nor her word could be 
trusted, a locked door made all safe. 
And she was really not much to be 
pitied. She could range at her virgin 
will among the volumes of Jane Austen 
and Sir Walter Scott, Miss Burney, 
Miss Edgeworth, Miss Mitford, Cooper, 
Marryat, James, and, as Mrs. Linton 
adds with a fine comprehensiveness, 
“many others in the immediate past, 
with the largest proportion of the 
writers of the present day.” Probably 
most people will be inclined to think 
that these writers were not such a 
very poor substitute for the transla- 
tions of certain classical authors, the 
surgical and anatomical works, and 
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the speculative philosophies—for the 
virile literature in short, as it appears 
then to have been called, at which the 
Young Person was only allowed to 
gaze through a glass darkly. This, it 
is suggested, is the proper course for 
us to follow: not to cut down all 
fiction to the bread-and-butter level, 
but to let the Young Person read 
what is good for her, and keep out of 
her way what is not good for her. 
Assuredly it is an excellent course ; 
but may we venture in all respect 
to suggest to Mrs. Linton that it is 
precisely the course that those who 
have the misfortune to differ from her 
on some points are doing their best to 
follow and that the members of the 
Candid Club—unconsciously, no doubt 
—are doing their best to prevent ? 

As for Mr. Hardy, he is a terrible 
man. “ All contributors are in a man- 
ner fierce,’ said the Shepherd, but there 
never was one so fierce as Mr, Hardy. 
He seems to regard his old friends as 
Bertram regarded Philip of Mortham, 
and for much the same reason. 


The wily priests their victims sought, 

And damned each free-born deed 
thought. 

Then must I seek another home, 

My license shook his sober dome. 


and 


The women feared my hardy look, 
At my approach the peaceful shook 


Each child of coward peace kept far 
From the neglected son of war. 


Everything is laid on the back of the 
unhappy editor, who alone is respon- 
sible for the feeble condition of English 
fiction. He will allow no command 
ments to be broken in his pages—that 
is to say, as we have seen, he will only 
allow seven out of ten to be broken, 
and even their breakage must be gen- 
teel. He will not allow life to be 
reflected, revealed, criticised as it was 
by Shakespeare and his great Athenian 
forerunners. He will not allow the 
relations between the sexes to be 
handled save in an indescribably false 
and meretricious fashion (is there not 
here some slight confusion of epi- 
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thets 1) which must make every true 
artist weep. He dooms high ex- 
pression to dumbness and encourages 
only the lower forms. He is, in a word, 
the Bond Street tradesman of litera- 
ture, so fearful are the prices he 
charges the artist for the privilege of 
writing in the English language. Then 
we are given some particular, though 
imaginative, illustrations of his mis- 
conduct. Certain masterpieces of the 
older literature are quoted as crea- 
tions which the editor of no English 
magazine would now think of ad- 
mitting into his pages if offered to 
him in narrative form—Shakespeare’s 
Antony and Cleopatra and his Othello, 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, the Prometheus 
of Atschylus, the King Cdipus of 
Sophocles, the Faust and Wilhelm 
Meister of Goethe, and others. Surely 
in some of these illustrations Mr. 
Hardy has been a little unreasonable. 
Antony and Cleopatra, for example ; 
may we venture to suggest that this 
subject has already been pretty con- 
siderably treated in narrative form by 
two celebrated writers, each after his 
own fashion, by Plutarch and by Mr. 
Rider Haggard? Paradise Lost again, 
as a novel—why, it would be duller 
than—well, at all events Milton tried 
it as a drama and found it would not 
do. <As to Wilhelm Meister, we are 
doubtful ; a great deal of it is cert- 
ainly very tiresome; but if all the 
second part were struck out, and the 
first considerably shortened, we sus- 
pect it might have a chance, though it 
is obviously a style of fiction that would 
be cruelly served by being published 
piecemeal in monthly parts. The 
legend of Faust and his unholy com- 
pact is one that has been common to 
so many literatures for so many cen- 
turies that it is almost impossible 
to conceive of it as a new thing. 
The Prometheus comes under the 
same category as Paradise Lost; it 
would be an impossible subject for 
narrative fiction—as impossible as the 
Ethies of Aristotle, or the Novum 
Organum of Bacon. Mr. Hardy should 
really have remembered that a sub- 
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ject can be unsuitable for narrative 
fiction from more causes than the 
one those writers whose case he is 
pleading, perhaps with more bravery 
than reason, appear to regard as 
its primary qualification. As for 
King CGdipus — surely even Mr, 
Hardy will admit that its theme (if 
he will pause to recollect for a 
moment) might be considered even by 
people who are neither prudes nor 
fools as not exactly fitted for a novel, 
especially a novel of the candid or ex- 
plicit sort that he would wish to see 
established. Mr. Hardy seems doubt- 
ful as to the future of our magazines, 
If he is really serious, and would wish 
to see an explicit Aing Edipus pub- 
lished in an English magazine, he need 
be doubtful no longer. The future of 
that magazine would be the police- 
court. How Sophocles has treated 
this theme anybody can see for him- 
self; how the professors of the ex- 
plicit novel would be likely to treat it, 
—well, anybody can see that also for 
himself who will be at the pains to 
learn the method of that French school 
of which these professors wish to be 
the English exponents. 

But it is time for us at any rate to 
be serious, and to leave these playful 
ebullitions of a novelist’s imagination, 
for we all owe Mr. Hardy too great a 
debt of gratitude to allow us to take 
him quite literally. So far, then, the 
prosecution. The defence is shorter. 
It is indeed short enough and simple 
enough to have satistied the Duke of 
Wellington himseif. Mr. Besant 
practically denies that there is any 
case for the prosecution at all. He 
denies that English fiction is tram- 
melled by any Puritanic or unreason- 
able bonds, and he brings witnesses to 
prove his denial—George Eliot, Charles 
Reade, and Nathaniel Hawthorne 
among them. With such examples 
before him, no one, he justly says, 
“ ought to complain that he is not per- 
mitted to treat of Love free and dis- 
obedient. The author, however, must 
recognize in his work the fact that 
such love is outside the social pale, 
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and is destructive of the very basis 
of society. He must. This is not a 
law laid down by that great authority, 
Average Opinion, but by Art herself, 
who will not allow the creation of 
impossible figures moving in an un- 
natural atmosphere. Those writers 
who yearn to treat of the adulteress 
and the courtesan because they love to 
dwell on images of lust are best kept 
in check by existing discouragements, 
The modern Elephantis may continue 
to write in French.” And he clenches 
this by reminding the court of the 
eternal law of all art: “The only 
thing required of the artist is that his 
subject shall be adapted to artistic 
treatment and artistically treated.” 
This is no more than one would 
have expected from Mr. Besant’s 
sound good sense and wholesome 
mind, It is no more indeed than others 
have often said before. But it is much 
at this moment to find it said by a 
writer of Mr. Besant’s reputation and 
authority. 

“The only thing required of the 
artist isthat his subject shall be adapted 
to artistic treatment and artistically 
treated.” That is the humour of it. 
Mr. Besant would indeed give his 
words a wider interpretation than we 
would, All, he says, belongs to the 
art of fiction. Not quite all, we 
would suggest. It is true that some 
people think, or profess to think, that 
the future of literature—or should 
it be, the literature of the future ?—is 
fiction ; that in the time coming the 
poet, the philosopher, the historian, the 
theologian, the great truths of life 
and its most daring peradventures, 
every science and every art will find 
their mouthpiece in the novelist. This 
is not our view, and the great part of 
the present trouble comes, we believe, 
from an exaggerated estimate of the 
true province and privileges of fiction. 
It is indeed in some sense a teacher, 
but a teacher only of those broad, 
wholesome lessons, good for all 
humanity in all seasons and conditions 
of life, that novelists like Scott and 
Dickens taught. The proper purpose 
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of fiction is, we submit, to con- 
sole, to refresh, to amuse ; to lighten 
the heavy and the weary weight, not to 
add to it; to distract, not to disturb. 
But on this point the issue may 
safely be left to posterity. If Average 
Opinion in the years to come takes 
the comprehensive view of fiction 
now advocated by some of its pro- 
fessors, Average Opinion will have 
its way. Meanwhile we can all 
agree on the second half of Mr. Besant’s 
proposition without wrangling over the 
first—the subject, whatever it be, 
must be artistically treated. 

Here Average Opinion steps in—we 
will put the editors aside ; it is a ten- 
der subject, and there are so many of 
them. Moreover, it is plainly idle to 
pretend that a novelist who has once 
reached the ear of the public is com- 
pelled to rely solely on the magazines 
for his channels of communication. 
If he has not yet acquired that 
position it is equally idle for him to 
assume the part of dictator to the 
men on whom he relies to acquire it. 
And indeed he must be a very re- 
markable novelist who does not think 
that form of publication good enough 
for him which has satisfied Thackeray, 
Dickens, Lytton, Lever, Whyte Mel- 
ville, George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Anthony Trollope, the Kingsleys, 
Charles Reade, Wilkie Collins, Miss 
Braddon, Mr. Blackmore, Mr. Mere- 
dith, Mr. Besant and Mr, Thomas 
Hardy! So we will leave the editors 
and their magazines alone. Average 
Opinion, then, after having been 
hitherto on its trial, comes forward 
in its turn as prosecutor. “That,” 
it says in effect to the professors of 
the explicit novel, “that is precisely our 
ease. Every subject should be artis- 
tically treated ; our complaint against 
you is that your treatment of certain 
subjects—the very subjects where it 
is most needed—is not artistic; that 
on the contrary it is clumsy, coarse, 
over-loaded, in a word, entirely inartis- 
tic. We give you back your own 
words with a difference: the high 
expression shall never be doomed to 


dumbness by us; but we will not 
encourage the lower forms by allowing 
them to be paraded as the high ex- 
pression. You have not the insight, 
nor the imagination, nor the concep- 
tive power of the great masters, and 
you would bully us into accepting in 
their stead what we do not want. 
We refuse to be bullied. We will not 
take your attempts to disturb our 
senses as adequate substitutes for your 
failure to satisfy our intelligence. 
Virile literature by all means, and as 
much of it as you please; but that is 
precisely what you do not give us. 
Your literature is essentially not 
virile ; it is emasculate, unwholesome, 
insincere. We will not take feverish 
pawings for genuine passion, nor the 
bestialities of the ape and the tiger 
for the great tragic motives of Shake- 
speare and the Athenians. The virile 
man is not always declaiming on the 
brutish element within him; he is 
conscious, but not proud of it; he 
would get rid of it if he could, at 
least he would not parade it. Look 
at Lord Tennyson’s last volume 
[ Average Opinion, though a Philistine, 
sometimes reads poetry] and mark 
this line : 

Hold the sceptre, Human Soul, and rule 

thy province of the brute. 


Philistines we may be, but we are not 
fools. We will not take puddle-water 
for wine. We can see the difference 
between a painter like Veronese and 
a painter like Teniers. The latter is 
a very good man in his way, but his 
way is not the former’s. Yet the 
Dutchman had the artist’s sense ; he 
could be trusted not to meddle with 
subjects he was not competent to treat. 
We do not trust you, and therefore we 
warn you to keep your hands off certain 
subjects. They need delicacy, reserve, 
a sense of proportion, the treatment, 
in a word, of the great artist. You 
have not those qualities, and therefore 
you are not competent to treat them. 
Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt / 
True; the task of the novelist is no 
easy one in these days: But because 
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he has not imagination to invent a 
new story or wit to trick out an old 
one in a new dress, is that a reason 
why he should be allowed to palm off 
a clumsy copy as a great original— 
to flaunt the monstrosities of the 
animal, as the essential truths of 
human life? Clear your minds of 
cant, my friends; borrowed dirti- 
ness is no cloak for natural dulness. 
Show us that you are the equals of the 
great masters you claim to be by 
showing their qualities, and you shall 
have all their privileges. Meanwhile 
we do not trust you, and we will not 
take you at your own valuation.” 
Average Opinion does not mince its 
words, but the champions of the ex- 
plicit style should not mind that ; and 
if they do, they must remember that 
they have brought it on themselves, 
AverageOpinion hasbeen sorely flouted 
for many a long day. It has been forced 
to endure both malice domestic and 
foreign levy, and there has been none 
to take its part. When it can ride 
under Mr. Besant’s banner, little blame 
to it for striking a blow in its own 
defence. But with Mr. Hardy it can 
surely have no quarrel. If the 
author of Under the Greenwood Tree 
and The Trumpet-Major and The 
Mayor of Casterbridge finds himself 
arrayed against Average Opinion, it 
cannot at least be in his own cause. 
It is generous of him to fight in 
another’s quarrel, but such generosity 
sometimes brings a man into strange 
company. “Though I am a decent 
sponsible man,” said Baillie Nicol, 
“when I am on my right end, I canna 
but think I made a queer figure, ’’—as he 
undoubtedly did when he was hanging 
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by the waistband ’twixt heaven and 
earth while the king’s soldiers and the 
broken Macgregors were fighting it 
out beneath him. 

A few more words and we have 
done. Both the Young Person’s latest 
prosecutors have included in their 
arguments the hackneyed complaint 
against the hypocrisy of an age which 
freely welcomes in its newspapers the 
license it refuses to its novels, That 
Mrs. Linton should have used this argu- 
ment is not surprising. Who would 
grudge woman her sweet unreasonable- 
ness! It isoneof the most charming 
qualities of her sex; one of the last 
too, one is tempted to say, that she 
seems minded to leave herself. But 
from Mr. Hardy we had looked for 
clearer vision. The complaint is partly 
untrue and wholly unreasonable. This 
license, which is indeed but too certain, 
is assuredly not welcomed by those who 
would save fiction from falling into the 
same disorder, Average Opinion would 
gladly curb it, and has made more 
than one attempt to do so; but it 
appears for the present at any rate to 
be powerless. The glorious Liberty of 
the Press must not be gainsaid. The 
lean calf of half a century ago has 
grown into the bull of Caledon. And 
what sort of reasoning is that which 
would argue for one evil from the ex- 
istence of another? We do not abolish 
the laws which restrain the scourge of 
small-pox because we can find no 
remedy for the mortal disease of can- 
cer. It has been often said that 
the newspapers are killing literature. 
This is certainly the strangest proposal 
that has yet been made for enabling 
literature to hold its own. 





